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)INNEFORD’S 
AGNESIA 


Don't take solid Magnesia 


if you value your health. Eminent chemists have proved that it is liable 
to form hard insoluble lumps in the bowels, endangering and sometimes 
destroying life. No such risk arises from the use of 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 
Pure fluid Magnesia will not harm the most delicate constitution. 
Recommended by doctors for over 100 years as the safest and most 

effective aperient for regular use. 

For Gout, Rheumatic Gout and Gravel. The universal remedy 
for Acidity of the Stomach, Headaches, Heartburn, Indigestion, 
Sour Eructations, Bilious Affections. 

Prevents the food of infants from turning sour during digestion. 


SAFEGUARD YOUR HEALTH 
by insisting on “ DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA.” 


Look for the name “DINNEFORD’S”’ on bottle and label. 
Price 1/3 and 2/6 per bottle. 





ROLLSROYCE 


“The Best Car in the World.” 


OFFICIAL RETAILERS : 





ROOTES, 174 


London Showrooms : 


141, NEW BOND STREET, W.1 
MAIDSTONE. "Phone : MAYFAIR 1676/7. DORKING. 
PART EXCHANGES. DEFERRED PAYMENTS. 


WHITELEYS 


bres 
@- ELECTRIC LIGHTING 
CENTRAL HEATING 
Wm. WHITELEY LTD., Queen's Rd., London, W.2. 
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ABLE WATER BISCUITS 


the nicest of all ‘ water’ biscuits. The public say so and they 
ght to know. AA trial tin from your stores will appeal to you 
it does to thousands of others. 


RR & CO., LTD., siscurr manufacturers, CARLISLE 


FOR 


WEDDING PRESENTS 


ao TO 


BEN COX & SONS 


Manufacturers of 


EXCLUSIVE UMBRELLAS HUNTING CROPS 
WALKING CANES SHOOTING STICKS 


411, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 





KOURNVILLE 
) COCOA 


MADE UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS 


he name ** GADBURY’” on every piece of Chocolate 





ESTABIISHED 1858. 


CONSERVATORIES 


Vineries Peach Houses Plant Houses 


EXPERIENCE extending over considerably more than half a century enables us 
to offer all that is best in the DESIGN and EQUIPMENT of GLASSHOUSES. 





VISITS OF INSPECTION 
BY ARRANGEMENT. 


CATALOGUE AND 
ESTIMATES FREE. 


MESSENGER & CO., LTD. 


Horticultural Builders and Heating Engineers, 


LOUGHBOROUGH, Leicestershire. 
London Office : 


122, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. 
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“WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


OVER 4,100 CHILDREN 


under the care of the 


Waifs & Strays Society 


MUST BE FED. 
WILL YOU HELP 


TO PAY THE 


FOOD BILL 


Gifts gratefully received by Secretary, The Rev. W. Fowell Swann,M.A., 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E.11. 
















Cheques, etc., crossed and payable to “ Waifs and Strays.” 


















THE 


CANCER HOSPITAL creep 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 3, 
(Incorporated under Royal Charter.) 


THE ONLY SPECIAL HOSPITAL IN LONDON FOR THE 
TREATMENT OF CANCER. 


NO LETTERS NO PAYMENTS 
URGENT Appeal is made for additional ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS to the GENERAL 
MAINTENANCE FUND. 
FUNDS ARE NEEDED 
for the Research Institute, and for the Electrical and Radio-therapeutic Departments. 
Donations and Legacies are earnestly solicited 
Bankers: Coutts & Co., 440, Strand, W.C.2. Sec.: J. COURTNEY BUCHANAN, C.B.E, 













Donations and Legacies are badly needed 
to carry on this supremely important work 


Will you help to keep down the suffering and loss of life from 
Heart Disease, Consumption and other Chest Diseases ? These 
cause more than two-fifths of all deaths in thiscountry. One 
in 7 die annually from Heart Disease, and one in 10 from 
Consumption. Contributions should be sent to the Secretary. 
Patrons :--THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, HER MAJESTY 
QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Treasurer :—Sin G. Wyatt TRUSOCOTT, BT. 
Chairman :—Sir A, KAYE BUTTERWORTH. 


CITY OF LONDON HOSPITAL 


for Diseases of the Heart and Lungs 
185 BEDS. 40,000 ATTENDANCES ANNUALLY, 


VICTORIA PARK HOSPITAL, E. 2. Georce Watts, Secretary. 
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£s. d. FARMING | 


Co-education. ; 


ROCKLAN DS, HASTI NGS 
Co-Educational Home School, actually 
on coast, but 300ft. above sea ; sea views | We Sere by post ts. mg farming 
and air all windows; open air school. | BY. xed Farming, Dairy Farming, | 
Modern educational methods by highly qualifed | Arable Farming, Open-air Pig Farming 
staff. Poultry Farming, Vet., Farm Acc ume 


Land Agency. Prospectus free. 
THE AGRICULTURAL CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE (Sec. Jz), Ripon. 


_ Girls’ School. — 
ii ae wie THE GARDEN 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA 
The Best of all Gardening P: 
PRINCIPAL Miss L. A. FREEMAN. a — 


Boarders only received. 





of children of officers and others on foreign service. 
Moderate fees —Address, Principal. 











Offices: 20, Tavistock St., Covent Garden, W.C.2 








Boys. 


“The Thames Nautical Training College 


H.M.S. ‘“ WORCESTER,” 
Off Greenhithe, Kent. 


Established 1862. 


Chairman: RiagHT Hon. LORD INCHCAPE, G.0.M.G., ete 
Vice-Chairman: ADMIRAL THE HON. Sik E. FREMANTLE, G.0.B., ete. 
OR the training of Boys intending to become 
Officers in the Mercantile Marine. Two years’ train- 
ing counts as one year’s sea-service for qualified cadets. 
Age limit 11 to 16 years. 
Commissions 





granted by _ the 


Admiralty in the R.N. and R.N.R. 


For Illustrated Prospectus apply 
THE SECRETARY, Thames Nautical Training College, 
72, Mark Lane, London, E.C. 3. 
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DAVOS 


5-6000 feet 
ON THE SWISS ALPS 


Enjoy the Winter Sun and Snow . 
GOOD FOR HEALTH :: GOOD FOR HOLIDAY 
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NORMANHURET HOTEL, BEXHILL-ON- SEA 
Warmest, most comfortable and up-to-date Hotel on ae ' coast. 
Electric Lift. Specially reduced Winter tariff. Tel. 6 


9 
BOURNEMOUTH.—“SOLENT CLIFFS. 
The Private Hotel with the FINEST POSITION ON SEA FRONT. \o 
extras. Night porter. Own garage. Entertainments arranged. Accommodation | 40. 
BRODIE CARPENTER. 


LYME REGIS-“PITT HOUSE ” 


THE PREMIER PRIVATE HOTEL 
FOR WINTER COMFORTS. 


TALBOT INN, OUNDL:, 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. —The be rs 
appointed small country hotel in Englaid. 
Good hunting, loose boxes, local golf 


Picturesque town and country. 
Listed R.A.C.&A A. JOHN FOTHERGILL | OundleSchooladjoins; Uppingham School 
15 miles. Tel.29. Teleg.: ‘“Talbot,Ound! 


TORQUAY—VERNON COURT. - 
High-class Private Hotel, sunny, shel- WORTHING—WHITEHALL. 


tered ; central heating; electric light ; 
The Sun Spot. Winter terms from 3 25. 











EXMOUTH Sunny South Devon. 
® The Imperial Hotel. 
7 acres Grounds. Facing sea. Modernised 
and Redecorated. 


SPREADEAGLE HOTEL,THAME 


Distinguished for ite Beauty, Comfort, 
Food and Wine. Lawn Tennis, 




















*Phone 771. Personal superintendence.— 7 
Proprietor. Phone 584. Tel.,“‘Unanimity, Worthin-. 
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Published at the offices of ‘COUNTRY LIFE, Winter Sports, Am ee. from 14 {rs. 











Modern Comfort. Best Position. 








GRAND HOTEL ‘! 


The Hotel de Luxe of the Alps. 





LTD., 20, Tavistock Street. Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


(9,000 f.a.s.1.) 


All Winter Sports. Manager, M. L. MARTIN. 
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The Farmers and the 
Loaf 


REALLY good report on the home production 

of cereals was published last week by Lord Lin- 

lithgow’s Committee. Free from aggressive lan- 

guage and extreme views, it sets forth in a practical 
common-sense way the position of the farmer with regard 
to his growing of wheat. We need not at present go into 
the figures presented further than to remark that the 
Committee finds over 80 per cent. of our flour to be imported 
from abroad. In other words, for every loaf we make 
we buy four, and those who are farming abroad reap more 
profit than those who are doing so at home. As the latter 
are not receiving in the market the equivalent of the money 
they have to pay out in cultivation, cereal-growing is a 
losing game at present. ‘The Committee does not attempt 
to point out any large or heroic remedy, but a number 
of ameliorations are suggested. These might be acted 
upon with advantage while Mr. Baldwin is fighting out 
with his adversaries the battle between Protective Tariffs 
and Free Trade. One obvious piece of advice is that the 
public would help by utilising for bread-making the flour 
from “ Yeoman” wheat. Now, “‘ Yeoman” wheat is, 
perhaps, the most popular of the inventions of Professor 
Biffen of Cambridge. It is grown in very considerable 
quantities throughout the country because of properties 
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highly prized by the miller. The plant is sturdy and n 


easily cast down by wind ; 


of all except those who know it. 
as it is; 
is that it grinds well. 
*** ‘Yeoman ’ 


bread made in the trade at the present time.” 
that the Manchester Guardian, commenting upon tl 
recommendation of improved types, blames the farm 
severely for not having found them out for himself. “ 

is permissible to wonder what percentage of British farme 
pay even the scantiest attention to scientific research. 
This is rather an ignorant sneer. ‘The virtues of “‘ Yeoman 


wheat were grasped by the farmers almost immediately 


on its production, and it is extremely popular at the present 
moment. 
use it do so often under another name. It has become 
popular among French as well as English farmers, but 
to them it is not known as “ Yeoman.” 
also refer to another wheat that will soon be ready to come 
into the market, which is an improvement even on 
“Yeoman.” 

The public should know what they are eating. A 
loaf, according to Mr. R. Hutchinson, in his lecture at 
Cambridge, consists approximately of Strong Wheat, 
Manitoba 24.5 per cent., White Wheat for colour 13.2 per 
cent., Red Wheat for bulk 47.2 per cent., and English Wheat 
15.1 per cent. If the public insist upon having the best 
English, they must take “ Yeoman ”’ as a basis and exercise 
the very greatest care that no addition is made merely 
because of its whiteness. 
the best quality. Then they will realise what a home- 
grown loaf may be. 

This is all to the good, but it is not vialhickent to meet 
the considerable difference between the cost of cultivation 
in England and the price obtained for the cereal. Other 
recommendations made by the Committee are subject to 
the same drawback. Admirable is the system of co- 
operation, by means of which the grower of wheat who is 
also the consumer may be depended upon to produce 
results that are on the right side, but not sufficiently im- 
portant to set arable farming on its feet. We are afraid 
that we must look to the Prime Minister for a thorough- 
going solution of the difficulty. He is evidently moving 
towards it; but, as the machinery is gigantic, it will take 
some considerable time to get it going. Meanwhile, the 
prudent and thrifty farmer may do a certain amount towar«s 
working out his own salvation. There are several points 
that need the publicity that alone can bring about reform. 
A heavy item is to be found in the expenses of distribution. 
The average costs of producing and distributing brea: 
in the early part of this year were about 64 per cent. abov: 
that of 1914, and the increase in the retail price of bread 
was about 57 per cent. Very great differences exist 11 
regard to the cost of distribution. To take two striking in 
stances, distribution costs are estimated at 6s. gd. per sac! 
at Bournemouth and 6s. 6d. per sack at Poole. Thes« 
two prices should be compared with the 21s. gd. anc 
17s. gd. respectively at Worthing and Brighton. It wil 
then be seen that the difference in the cost of distributior 
at Bournemouth and Worthing amounts to nearly twopenc« 
per 4lb. loaf. The cause of that great difference need: 
strict investigation. The bakers, in their own interests 
ought to investigate the causes of excessive cost*of dis 
tribution and take measures according to the results. 


Our Frontispiece 


€y- frontispiece this week is a portrait of H.R.H. Princess 
Alice, Countess of Athlone. The Earl of Athlone succeed: 
Prince Arthur of Connaught as Governor General of the Union 
of South Africa. 


*,* It 1s particularly requested that no permission to photograph 


houses, gardens and livestock on behalf of Country LiFE be granted 


except when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 


it is also hardy and robus . 
Usually, the appearance of the ripe crop deceives the ey = 
It does not look so goc | 
but the principal recommendation of this varie: , 
The words of the Report are th t 
flour of first quality will yield a bread «s 
satisfactory in colour, appearance and flavour as the be t 
We noti ec 


al? a 2? 2) 
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The only thing against it is that those who 
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now, as ever, the true bulwarks of Empire. ‘The 

wild weather did not detract from, but added 
to, their impressiveness. It might not conduce to the 
comfort of those spectators who are not inured to a 
life on the ocean wave, but it did not diminish the 
effect. The great ships, such as the Barham, the 
Queen Elizabeth and the Warspite, the Valiant and the 
Malaya, seemed to disdain the efforts of wind and wave, 
so did the Royal Sovereign class, the Revenge, the Ramillies, 
the Resolution and the battle cruisers, the Hood and the 
Repulse. Their behaviour seemed in itself an assurance 
that the deep had no dangers and no terrors for them. 
Of the entire pageant, perhaps the two flotillas of destroyers 
rushing through the water formed the most warlike spectacle. 
They did not take any useless risk of being strained by 
their highest speed in the watery turmoil, but, at the rate 
of only 17 knots, they still seemed an incarnation of fierceness 
and activity. Rolling from side to side, yet spanking along 
on their foamy course, they looked the embodiment of the 
spirit of attack, fitted and ready for the most dangerous 
adventure. Visitors from overseas who may have expected 
an attenuated display after the reduction of the British 
fleet to a one-power standard, were, without exception, 
astonished at this splendid revelation of sea power. More 
than that, it astonished them to find that scarcely a ship 
was present that had taken part in the famous review of 
1914. With one or two exceptions, they had all been built 
since the beginning of the war, and many of them after its 
conclusion. If time and weather had allowed for examina- 
tion, they would have shown that in the British Navy 
more than anywhere else there has been a wonderful advance 
i: scientific and deadly construction. 


T Spithead on Saturday the Dominion Prime 
Ministers witnessed a great pageant of warships, 


ORD KNUTSFORD’S latest communication to the 

~ daily press ought to have the effect of providing an en- 
cowment for the London Hospital. With the story he had 
t» tell everybody will now be familiar, for it was in itself 
«xtraordinary as well as a-piece of glad tidings. A friend of 
ord Knutsford’s, desirous of helping the hospital, has pro- 


: ounded a very generous and promising plan. He is willing © 


) double every gift made to the hospital between now and 
_anuary 1st. The limit set to his offer is that it will hold good 
)r any sum up to £80,000. Even in times such as these, when 
is hard to find money for the most deserving objects, 
‘-e hope that there will be a wholehearted attempt to give 
‘ 1e £80,000 which the anonymous donor will make £160,000. 
1s Lord Knutsford says, this sum, if invested as an endow- 
rent, would give the hospital a fixed income, which it does not 
»ossess to-day. Dependence, so far, has been placed wholly 
nm voluntary subscriptions and, probably, if this endowment 
‘und were provided, it would have the effect of attracting 
‘urther subscriptions to the hospitals on a similar basis. 
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“THE question of a Charing Cross bridge has again been 

raised in a letter to the London County Council from 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. It was discussed 
with some heat earlier in the year on the occasion of the 
proposal of the Bridge House Trusts to erect a bridge 
opposite St. Paul’s, of which the construction would be 
a complete waste of funds. Surely, we may ask, the time 
has come when London can be viewed as one great unity ? 
The City is every bit as interested in there being a great 
road bridge at Charing Cross, where it is urgently needed, 
as is Westminster or Southwark. The need for such a 
bridge is felt by every individual who goes to Waterloo 
or the Elephant and Castle, as well as by the congestion 
of Waterloo and Westminster Bridges. Southwark Bridge, 
on which so much was spent two years ago, is little used. 
The L.C.C., in view of the overcrowding of Westminster 
and Vauxhall bridges, now propose to rebuild Lambeth 
Bridge, which has been closed to traffic since 1913, as a 
steel arch bridge 6o0ft. wide. This would, no doubt, lead 
to the development of Horseferry Road into an artery 
from Victoria to St. George’s Circus. But it is merely 
a burking of the main issue. 


A\S the letter from the Royal Institute points out, the 

time is peculiarly well fitted for the reconstruction 
of Charing Cross. The formation of the Southern 
Railway with its centre at Waterloo, the great need for 
employment in so accessible a district as the West Central, 
and the increased traffic over Westminster and Waterloo 
bridges combine to that end. Now that the Government 
announce the spending of so many millions on winter 
work, let some at least be spent on work not entirely 
ephemeral. ‘The London County Council, in embarking 
on such an undertaking, would make London a worthier 
capital of the Commonwealth, and, by adopting such a 
constructive policy, justify its position as the authority 
for the greatest city in the world. A new bridge would 
have to be an integral part of the scheme. 


BY MAMETZ WOOD (SOMME). 


The trees are turning russet red, 
The leaves are falling down, 
And as they fall they softly spread, 
A glowing pall upon your bed, 
Of crimson, gold and brown 
By Mametz Wood. 


With golden wealth lavish’d around, 
They strive to hide and fill 
Each gaping shell-hole in the ground, 
Fach broken cross, each trampl’d mound, 
Where vou lie cold and still 

3y Mametz Wood. 


In England too, hollow and crest, 
Gleam bright with red and gold, 
On wood and hedge—do you remember 
Dear autumn days of old ? 
Oh! that in England you might rest 
By those you lov’d—who lov’d you best 
And not where your guns stood, 
By Mametz Wood. 


Armistice Day, 1923. KIRKE BRAMPTON. 
T may be that the movement towards the popularisation 
of an all-English loaf, that is to say, the loaf made 
from British grown wheat, grown on British land, ground 
in British mills and cooked in a British bakery, will be 
described as only a palliative to the distress of agriculture. 
It is, nevertheless, a move in the right direction. For 
years past, science, in the person chiefly of Professor Biffen, 
has been engaged in developing breeds of wheat that, under 
the English climate, will be as hard as wheat grown anywhere 
else. Practical form has been given to the movement in 
the town of Newport Pagnell, the originators of the idea 
being the National Farmers’ Union. ‘There the all-English 
loaf is made and placed on the market. In weight it does 
not differ from the loaf now in use, but some objection seems 
to be taken to the colour. No doubt, the whiteness of the 
usual baker’s loaf is very attractive to the eye, but it is not 
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a natural colour; and itis pretty certain that if this English 
loaf were to be baked and sold in our large towns, its superior 
flavour and wholesomeness would commend it even to 
that part of the public which is indifferent to the fortunes 
of agriculture, while many would, we trust, order it from 
patriotic motives. 


[N this connection it may be interesting to note some ex- 

periences of farming in Kent which Mr. D. C. Haldeman 
has communicated to the Times. ‘The pertinent part 
of his comment is raised by the question why the labourer 
should be obliged to pay eightpence for a loaf that before 
the war he could buy for fourpence. He enquired of a 
miller and the reply was “‘ Wages and railway charges ”’ ; 
it cost him in 1913-14 ten shillings a ton to transport wheat 
from Norfolk to Croydon ; in 1922-23 it cost him twenty- 
five shillings. He said that the baker’s wage was four 
pounds a week. Mr. Haldeman asks whether it is right 
that the labourer who grows the wheat should receive less 
than half the wages of the man who bakes the bread. A 
fact from his experience tells very much in the same direc- 
tion. He receives less than {10 a ton for his wheat, and 
pays £8 15s. a ton for offals from this same wheat for 
feeding his pigs. ‘That is certainly a strong reason for 
letting wheat come in free and taxing flour so as to ensure 
that the milling offals will be in this country. 


[ T is interesting to hear that some of the colleges at 

Cambridge, not too proud to learn from Oxford, have 
modified their old rule as to the allotment of lodgings and 
rooms in college. Hitherto, the Oxford freshman has begun 
life in college and gone into lodgings for his last year, 
while the Cambridge freshman has done exactly the reverse. 
There is this to be said for the Cambridge plan, that 
lodgings generally constitute the powder and college the 
jam, and it is best to get the powder over first. But the 
arguments on the other side appear the stronger. A fresh- 
man needs to make friends, and he is more likely to 
do so if he has, at night, the whole college to roam over 
and is not driven back on those whom chance hes sent 
to the same lodgings. 


HE Royal Philharmonic Society is the oldest musical 
society not only in Britain, but in the world. Its 
concerts were begun in 1813, and a season has not been missed 
from that day to this. ‘This winter they have arranged the 
most important and progressive concerts of the whole 
season by obtaining the three finest foreign conductors 
in the world, in addition to Albert Coates, Landon Ronald 
and Eugene Goossens: namely, Willem Mengelberg on 
November 22nd, Furtwangler on January 24th, and Felix 
Weingartner on March 20th. There is a real danger, how- 
ever, that these concerts will be their last. For some years 
the society’s activities have been carried on with increasing 
difficulty owing to the deaths of numbers of its subscribers. 
Depending largely upon this source of income and finding 
an absence of new members to take the places of the old, 
the society has lately existed only with assistance from 
a distinguished musician and patron of the arts. No other 
society in the world can show such a record as this, nor 
boast such a long line of distinguished conductors, from 
Weber, Mendelssohn and Wagner to Sterndale Bennett 
and Mackenzie. Beethoven, moreover, composed his 
Choral Symphony and Mendelssohn his Italian Symphony 
especially for them. This winter’s programme, so excel- 
lent, must not be the last. 


N interesting MS. is soon coming up for sale at Messrs. 
Hodgson’s—the ‘“‘ Accompt”” of Queen Elizabeth 
when yet a princess with no immediate prospect of the 
crown, and living at Hatfield, during the years 1551-52. 
It consists of twenty-six leaves of vellum, each signed by 
the princess and countersigned by Sir Walter Buckler, her 
chamberlain. They have been printed several times, so 
that whatever happens to this interesting relic, the country 
will not be a serious loser. Household accounts are not 
necessarily an index to personal character, so that it is not 
surprising to find the dress expenses more moderate than 
one might expect, while, contrary to the reputation of the 
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princess for fondness of literature, only two additions t 
the library are recorded, one of them a gift. Dress an | 
books would more probably be put down to other sourc: ; 
of income. Nevertheless, it is here possible to trace th 
daily life, the visits of the little King and the distributic 1 
of alms by the youthful maiden, not yet an ‘“‘imperi | 
votaress.” Age and history lend a fragrance as :f 
pot-pourri to the slender volume. 


| T is a matter of general knowledge that proper attenticn 

is not paid to the first teeth of children. A parent s 
considered to have done his or her duty when the dentist 
is called in to see that the second teeth are coming regulari ,, 
but it is wiser to begin at the beginning. Health large'y 
depends upon good teeth, as, unless food is masticated, it 
makes demands upon the gastric juices which they are 
ultimately unable to fulfil. For this reason it is most advis- 
able to keep back the second set of teeth as far as possible, 
so that they may have the opportunity of maturing. Then, 
again, the preservation of the first set is necessary in order 
to keep the shape of the mouth. If this is not done, 
the second teeth come up irregularly. Finally, it is essential 
to remember that a child resembles a rodent in at least one 
particular : to keep its teeth in order it needs something 
hard to chew. A certain amount of hard food, therefore, 
should be given to children at a very early stage. ‘This 
precaution, and an intelligent regard for the teeth generally, 
will be richly repaid when the child advances to maturity. 


NEW industry seems likely to spring up in the West 
Indies, where the possibility of cultivating kapok is 
being contemplated. Kapok is a Malayan name given to 
a downy cotton produced in the seed-pods of the Ceiba 
pentandra ; in the English-speaking Colonies it is usually 
known as the “ silk-cotton tree.” The tree is, in truth, a 
native of the West Indies and many parts of tropical 
America, and is now pretty well distributed in the tropics 
of both hemispheres. Half a century or more ago it was 
introduced into Java, where it is cultivated in large planta- 
tions as well as along the roadsides and on the borders of 
fields. As a commercial article, kapok is chiefly dealt with 
in the markets of Rotterdam and Amsterdam. It is used 
for many purposes, such as stuffing cushions and making 
life-preservers. 
IN VOL. 
(A Rondeau.) 
In Voi I found no cool, soft air 
As in Nairobi, nor the rare, 
White charm of old Mombasa street ; 
But only sand. where sunlight beat 
And lizards drowsed, warm in the glare ; 
A duka* here, a banda ‘+ there 
Of tin and wattle, gaunt and bare ; 
And thorn-bush shimmering in the heat 
In Voi. 
A stark, grey hill, the lion’s lair ; 
Some lonely graves; the aching blare 
Of tropic rains; the unseen feet 
Of fever stalking this retreat 
{ wondered was there nothing fair 
In Voi ? 
MALcoLM HEMPHREY. 
t+ Native hut. 
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LL luck to Mr. Donald Calthrop’s Shakespeare seaso 
at the Kingsway Theatre. How often do we blush t 


- confess that it is impossible to see Shakespeare north of th 


river ? But now we are promised a succession of the mos 
joyous plays, beginning with ‘“‘ Twelfth Night,” which wa 
admirably given last Saturday. ‘The whole production : 
fresh and crisp, the setting, the “ business”? and th 
characterisation, while three of our best Shakespearea 
actors fill three of the best of Shakespeare’s characters. 


RROBINETTA has always been one of Sir Joshua’ 

favourite child pictures, though known better, perhaps 
through the medium of Jones’s engraving. The charm o 
such engravings is that they give always an independcn‘ 
rendering of the subject—more delicate and undimmed 
by time. It forms our this week’s supplement. 
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THE SHOOTING 


rc HE accompanying spirited pictures which Mr. Lionel 
Edwards sketched last week at the International Gun- 
dog League Trials at St. Neots, stimulate a train of 
thought more serious than the subject would appear to 
warrant, the fact of the matter being that the organisa- 
tioi and conduct of these practical tests for efficiency are not 
in 1 healthy condition at the present moment. A fight is pro- 
ce ding, one side striving to establish a mastery which the other 
refuses to accept. And in the background is the unrepresented 
sportsman, whose need for good working dogs is liable to be 
overlooked in the atmosphere of conflict. 

An ordinary person like myself, ill-versed in the niceties 
of canine ethics, finds a curious difficulty in gauging the merits 
of the situation, the obstacle being, not the absence of informa- 
tion, but its abundance and contradictions. Men who have 
devoted their lives to the subject impart their views with a detail 
and a reasoned balancing of argument which carries conviction ; 
but this lasts only until one’s instructor has been condemned, 
by someone else of equally statesmanlike attitude, as narrow- 
minded, prejudiced and wholly extreme in view. Granting 
that the average shooting man hardly knows even of the existence 
of the dispute, let alone the respective merits of competing 
opinions, perhaps the impressions of an individual who has 
earnestly sought the light of understanding may be worth stating. 
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DOG IN PUBLIC 


That field trials are doing splendid work throughout the 
country by way of practical demonstration of what a dog can 
do is a fact that needs little arguing. At the first view they 
impart the disappointing impression that the field trial performer 
is a worse game finder than the average among competent dogs 
at a private shoot. A little thought modifies the first unfavour- 
able impression by suggesting that conditions are not the best 
for presenting and solving those difficult problems of search 
which are so plentiful in ordinary shooting. But the faculties 
exercised in performing these duties are the common inheritance 
of all dogs of good strain, hence, field trials gain their main 
justification as a test of deportment ; in a word, subservience 
of the dog’s inherent capabilities to his master’s directions. 
That is where the ordinary shooting dog is liable to be deficient ; 
trials, provided they are conducted on a proper basis, setting up 
a standard which the private user endeavours to repeat either 
in his own person or that of his keepers. Field trials also offer 
an important lead to breeding, hence must be so framed as to 
bring to the front the right stamp of dog. 

The battle which has recently begun, following years of 
simmering revolt, is whether or not the Kennel Club shall exercise 
control and be the final arbiter in all disputes. Obviously, it 
is the proper authority so to act, but there are strong symptoms 
that it has gone the wrong way to work to establish its authority 


A WATER TEST IS-A SINE QUA NON AT FIELD TRIALS, TO ENTER WATER 
READILY BEING ESSENTIAL TO SUCCESS. 
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SPECTATORS AND WAITING 
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ARE KEPT AT 
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ASPECT OF FIELD TRIALS. 


A RESPECTFUL DISTANCE. 
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in what, after all, is a department of work outside its natural 
sp iere. In these democratic days there can never be govern- 
mnt without the consent of the governed. That the governed 
have been left too much out of the reckoning is equally a fact. 
W iere the Kennel Club seems to have erred is in having failed 
to include in its Cabinet the best talent of the party whose affairs 
it seeks to administer: at any rate, it has failed to secure their 
allegiance. True, it has drastic powers of compulsion, which, 
in its present temper, it might be tempted to use, but in that 
di-ection lies chaos and other evils. 

To speak very bluntly, the Kennel Club is accused, so far 
as dog trials are concerned, of being run by a clique. Certainly 
tl ere is a clean-cut distinction as to whether a person is within or 
w thout the magic circle. Some there may be who hold friendly 
relations with both sides without compromising their indepen- 
dence either way, but a large proportion of field trial enthusiasts 
are in veiled or open opposition. They maintain, in the first place, 
that they are denied the measure of freedom which is essential 
to the conduct of genuinely practical trials. But they find even 
more galling the omnipotence of unseen forces, which, working 
through the medium of judges or the machinery of committees, 
imposes the will of a few on the procedure of the many, and a 
discontented many at that. 

Nobody who takes as sheet anchor the basic principles 
of justice is able, without complete effacement of preconceived 
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SOME IMPRESSIONS OF 
ileas, to realise the system on which canine judgments are issued. 
én ordinary judicial body stands clear of all litigant interests, 
Lut in the dog world, the individual who judges one day is a 
l tigant the next under the self-same person whom he has judged 
tae day before. Practical knowledge is the justification of 
‘his constant and continuous exchange of relationship. The 
1ixing of judicial and partisan functions might not be seriously 
‘bjectionable in such clean-cut issues as, for instance, which 
‘ orse won a race, but doggie decisions depend not merely on the 
‘ide margins of personal opinion, they also depend essentially 
n the awarding of opportunities, which, in turn, can be conceded 
r withheld at the option of the judges. That chances never 
an be quite equal offers abundant opportunity for weighting 
he scales on one side or the other. Important competitors, 
t any rate at shows, can influence the appointment cf judges, 
his means that a known bias towards certain ideals can make 
he result a foregone conclusion. Clearly, therefore, if these 
‘ery serious handicaps against judicial independence are an 
nseparable part of dog judgments, the basis of representation 
or the judged who are never judges must be very wide. At 
resent it is not. 

As an attendant at field trials, possessing probably much 
iess than average competence to take in the meaning of the 
medley of events proceeding, I have, naturally, sought the 
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‘ HANDLERS” AT 


considered opinions of every species of onlooker among the 
competitors and spectators present. On more than one occasion 
I have found that the consensus of expert opinion present had 
picked out as definite winner a dog which has been left out of 
the prize list and not even named as reserve. A particularly 
striking case occurred lately, where every handler I spoke to 
asserted definitely that a particular dog that went unrewarded 
had on merit wor the stake. This, from men who were virtually 
fellow-competitors, made me think. Further, there is the almost 
wearisome repetition of the same set of owners’ names in the 
prize lists. Here, again, I ask myself: Is dog-breaking efficiency 
the monopoly of a comparative few out of the many who 
compete ? 

It is no part of my duty or desire to echo the complaints 
of the disappointed and aggrieved, but when their plaint becomes 
a chorus it cannot be ignored. The methods of favouritism 
freely alleged are the giving of better and more prolonged chances 
to well backed competitors, also the rendering of assistance 
which obviously is not given to all, not to forget charitable blind- 
ness at one moment and stern vigilance at another. This may 
sound like a reflection on the competency and fairness of judges 
in general, and we must remember that such accusations might 
be lodged against a committee of the Privy Council if it acted 
in judicial capacity at dog trials. Perhaps an atmosphere of 
discontent is inseparable from the conditions, but I cannot help 





WORK. 


thinking that sound decisions should command wider endorse- 
ment than appears at present to be the case. The remedy, as 
I suggested in a previous reference, should not be beyond the 
scope of existing machinery, but both the design and mode of work- 
ing of the present machinery appear to demand attention. 
Failing a stiffening from without for the existing controlling 
organisation, there seems to be hardly any doubt that some 
species of break-away will occur. And really, the demands of 
the malcontents might easily be met. First of all, their plea 
is for freedom from interference with local organisations in 
matters where only those on the spot can assess the require- 
ments. Second, they require that the rules which are necessary 
for co-ordinated working shall be decided by delegates whose 
authority shall be unquestioned or revised only in exceptional 
circumstances. Some such elementary principles as_ these 
should, upon adoption, be capable of remedying the friction which 
has developed under the present conditions of what amounts 
to a veiled dictatorship. Progress need not be drastically rapid, 
but it should be in the right direction. Lest in my ignorance 
of the exact area of the present dispute I have inadvertently 
criticised items which are common to the policy of both sides, 
my excuse must be that the third party in the dispute—the 
shooting community in general—is entitled to hold a watching 
brief in the proceedings. Max BAKER. 
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THE PIGEONS OF LONDON 


By M. G. 


HE pigeons of London are a cosmopolitan race, various 
in breed and colour, and in this they are alike with the 
vast human population that inhabits the metropolis. 
Commencing originally with the ring dove, or wood- 
pigeon, so well known in the wooded districts in the 
country, tame birds have joined them from time to time, till 
now the birds are a mixture of colour from white, blue, both 
light and dark, to red. Even nowadays the wood-pigeon pre- 
dominates among them, though, to be sure, he is a much larger 
and fatter bird than his wild relative. 

The pigeons are the pets of London. Evervone feeds them, 
and in some places, such as St. Paul’s and Trafalgar Square, 
it only requires a little patience to coax them to feed from one’s 
hand. Some few people have the gift of inspiring such confidence 


5S. IBEST. 


They care nothing for noise and little for traffic. The r ir 


of the City in its busiest hours affects them not at all. Thy 
look down from the roof of the Bank of England with compl: ‘e 
indifference on the stream of ‘buses and vans passing bene: lh 
them, so busy with their own affairs that they have no leis re 
to spare for those of other people. They alight with a w! rr 
of wings at the foot of the steps of the Royal Exchange, search 1g 
among the hurrying feet of the passers-by for stray grains o 
corn, never actually touched by anybody: though why tis 
should be so it is difficult to say, as the birds seem to take no 
heed of the people, who, in their turn, appear to take no 
heed of them. 

Early in February, while the storms and cold of winter are 
still with us, the pigeons begin to think of nest-making. They 





THE PIGEONS OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS FEEDING BELOW RODIN’S STATUE OF THE BURGHERS OF CALAIS. 


that the birds will fly on to their arms and shoulders, taking 
food from mouths and hands, even alighting on their hats when 
they can find no other more convenient resting-place. Perhaps, 
these men take especial trouble to make friends with the birds, 
coming often to feed them; for there is no doubt that pigeons, 
as well as other birds, soon get to know one person from another, 
and will readily fly to one, while it may take much time and 
patience from another to make friends with them. 

These birds show a fine discrimination in their selection of 
a place of residence, choosing our most beautiful and stately 
buildings for their abode: to which, it must be admitted, 
they give an added grace and charm. Their flight up and down 
against the background of column and arch is very beautiful 
to watch, and brings an atmosphere of life and well-being to 
these grey old buildings. 





are noisy in their love-making, cooing vigorously on roadwa‘ 
and roof, pursuing and searching busily among the carving < 
arch and pillar for a likely nesting-place. So early in the yea 
the buildings of London afford more secure shelter than do th 
trees; though, where there are trees of sufficient size, the pigeons 
reverting to the habits of their ancestors, will try and build it 
them. Very often they are successful and hatch out their egg 
without mishap, but equally often the nests are blown away 
too fragile in structure to withstand the rough usage of a north 
easterly gale in March. 

Pigeons are no respecters of places ; any bit of deep carving 
that will provide space for a nest is all the same to them. _ Insid« 
the arches of the House of Lords are carved immense Tudor 
roses surmounted by a crown—several of them up each side of 
the arch. These crowns were evidently made on purpose for 
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n-sts; there is plenty of room 
h re for a really big structure 
aid no possible fear of damage 
by rain or wind, as the over- 
hinging arch gives complete 
p-otection, and, as each crown 
is only large enough for one 
n-st, there is no fear of over- 
¢ owding on the part of a neigh- 
bouring. pair. 

There must be a feeling 
oi great dignity and importance 
about a pigeon that can bring 
up its young, successive families 
oi them, in such surroundings ; 
alittle extra swagger to its walk 
and a more dignified note in 
the soit ‘“‘coo-coo’”’ that echoes 
around these arches. 

There is a certain haste 
and restlessness about the 
pigeons of the House of 
Commons; they seem more 
disturbed by the passers-by in 
the courtyard, more conscious 
of the stress and hurry of life ; 
they have none of the aloofness 
and calm of their brethren in 
the Upper House. 

The precincts of the Temple 
also afford them welcome, as 
also do the Law Courts, though 
here they do not come in such 
numbers as to the more busy 
parts of London. Maybe the 
dignified atmosphere of the Law 
oppresses them, or, perhaps, 
there are not so many people 
about with leisure to feed them ; 
but it is very certain that the 
pigeon likes seeing life and pre- 
fers the bustle and hurry of the 
crowds to the peaceful seclusion 
of the Inns of Court. 

On the other hand, the 
British Museum is beloved by 
these birds. Here they dwell 
among the ledges beneath the 
roof and find nesting-places IN 
among the leaves surrounding 
the capitals of the stately columns. They fly up and down the 
steps to the door of the museum as if they, too, would wish 
to enter: but, perhaps, their interest is only centred in the 
occasional visitor who sits on the seats outside and is generally 
well provided with paper bags. 

Pigeons require a large supply of grit wherewith to digest 
their food, and of it plenty can be found in the gravel walks 
in front of these buildings. During the summertime the grass, 
as well as these paths, is watered in the early morning, and the 
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THE PEACEFUL 


THE STEPS OF 
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RTISTIC IOSPHERE OF CHELSEA. 

slight hollows in the pathways hold sufficient water for a few 
hours to provide the pigeons with good drinking places as long 
as they last. A large one lay at the foot of the steps, and here 
the pigeons were drinking greedily, crowding round the edges 
and even standing in the water in their eagerness. It is chiefly 
for this reason that the birds are seen along the foreshore of 
the Thames when the receding tide has left bare sufficient of 
the gravelly bed for them to walk about on ; for they are very 
thirsty birds and require more water than do most of their 
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IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 


kind. They do not seem to bathe as much as their companions 
the sparrows. These will repair to any fountain or pool of water 
and wash themselves thoroughly, however chilly the water may 
be. Even a puddle left in the road by a storm of rain is good 
enough for the sparrows as long as they are undisturbed, though 
they get a more satisfactory bath on the stone edge of a basin 
while the fountain within plays upon their backs. 

Pigeons prefer a sun bath, stretching first one wing and then 
the other to its full extent, allowing the warmth to penetrate 
the feathers, and turning over on their sides to allow the sun 
to thoroughly bathe the body all over. A delicious performance 
it seems to be and a moment of absolute enjoyment to the bird. 

Pigeons also delight in the more peaceful and artistic air 
of Chelsea. In one narrow street, bordered by ancient houses 
and alleys opening into delightful sunny courtyards, the roadway 
is frequented by sparrows, pigeons and one dignified goose. 
They all seem perfectly happy together, though the sparrows 
are merely ‘“‘ hangers on’ to the group and treat the others 
with great respect, keeping on the outside, humbly, as is only 
right with such little guttersnipes, and picking up such small 
fragments as have been overlooked by their larger brethren. 
In this part of the world a good many carrier pigeons are kept 


HAVING GAINED THEIR COMPLETE CONFIDENCE. 


by private owners to fly in races. They are taken away in covered 
baskets to a given rendezvous and then let loose. Their owners 
know how long it will take them to fly the distance, and are on 
the look-out for their return. Every window in the house is 
full of heads watching for them, who, directly the birds are 
sighted, call loudly to attract their attention so that they may 
waste no time in returning to their loft. As the birds enter, 
they themselves register the time of their arrival on a clock 
specially arranged with a contrivance for this purpose, so, 
naturally, the owners are anxious that the pigeons should not 
waste their time on a neighbouring roof, but return at once. 
The birds in actual training for these races are not allowed to 
fly about at will, but their sons and daughters pass round and 
round over the roofs and chimney-pots, flying backwards and 
forwards to the river, and finding resting-place on the barges 
moored below the factories on the southern side. These places 
of vantage they dispute with the gulls, when the colder weather 
brings them back again, but the pigeon is a most independent 
bird, and goes its own way undisturbed by any others of the 
feathered population of London, and almost as completely 
indifferent to mankind itself, though here there is an exception, 
and a large one, in favour of the ‘‘ Hand that feeds them.” 


ANIMAL LIFE IN DESERTS 


‘“* But wild beasts of the desert shall lie there ; and their house 
shall be full of doleful creatures ; and owls shall dwell there.” 
ISAIAH XIII. 21. 


R. P. A. BUXTON, who was formerly a Fellow of Trinity 

College, Cambridge, and Medical Entomologist to the 

Government of Palestine, has written a very interesting 
account of the desert and its fauna in Animal Life in Deserts. (Arnold, 
10s. 6d.) He considers the desert from many points of view, his first 
chapter dealing with the climate. Deserts occupy a very considerable 
proportion of the surface of our globe, one authority putting it as high as 
one-fifth, an area equal to that of Africa. Inland deserts are subject to 
great extremes of temperature, and the variations of heat and cold are 
dealt with by appropriate curves. The wind also plays a great part in 
the life of these “ waste places of the earth,”’ whirling up great “‘ dust- 
devils ’? whose vortices sometimes reach a height of 5,oooft., carrying 
with them dust and debris. Even a small one will strip the shirt off 
a man, as indeed happened to our author himself. The most interesting 
feature of the book is contained in the last chapter on the colour of 
desert animals. Here our author holds somewhat original views. 
He admits that the great majority of the ‘‘ doleful creatures ”’ are of a 
sandy colour which, to a great extent, renders them invisible, but he 
is sceptical about this coloration being protective in its origin. He 
“* fully admits that the colour of desert animals is in some way the result 
of the conditions under which the creatures live, because it is character- 
istic of them, and not of animals from other types of country.” He 





points out that although the backs of the birds and beasts and inse« 
appear to be of one colour, “ self-coloured ” as the drapers call 
when more closely examined there is generally an inconspicuous bandi: 
or mottling. Like other animals and birds, the desert animals are pal 
on their ventral surface, and here the sandy colour of the back can 
of little use to the predaceous hawks and owls, for they mostly captu 
their prey flying, where the light under-surface would act as a warni! 
colour. Other difficulties are that many of the desert animals whi: 
burrow, and are not seen on the surface at all, have the prevalent colo 
of the desert, whereas certain beetles and flies are black: the dese 
environment has not affected them. A still further difficulty is th 
we have very little knowledge of the range of sight of animals oth 
than man. As Mr. Buxton says, the protective theory presumes th 
there are predaceous creatures from which the animal must be protecte 
or else the animal is itself predaceous and that its colour enables it | 
stalk its prey with success But the chief enemy of many of the course 
and sand grouse are foxes and, possibly, jackals, and these hunt by nigh 
when the protective coloration would be vain, and, further, they hur 
largely by scent and not by colour. The author ably sums up h 
views in the following words: ‘‘ If we are compelled to disavow ou 
faith in protective coloration as the cause of this remarkable depigmenté 
tion, to what are we to turn for an explanation ? The cause is one whic 
affects animals of every type, in every desert ; it does not discriminate 
between prey and captor, between the creeping and flying animals, 
between the diurnal, the nocturnal, and the subterranean. It is se 
universal in its application that it is probably physical. No biological 
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avency, such as the struggle with rivals for food or water, the avoiding 
c enemies or seeking a mate, can cover so wide a range of animals ; 
heat alone it is not, for heat in other parts of the world does not produce 
these uniform pale forms ; low or fluctuating relative humidity it can 
hardly be, for the animals which live below stones and in burrows by 
cay, and emerge at night, are not exposed either to very low or very 
flictuating humidity. I am unable to suggest any condition, or com- 
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bination of conditions, which can make itself felt so widely, but I feel 
that the explanation will eventually be found in studying the effects 
of physical conditions upon the animal life, and that no progress is 
possible until we rid ourselves of our belief in protective coloration, 
at any rate so far as it is applied generally to desert animals.” Mr. 
Buxton has produced a notable book, full of interest, and a work that 
makes one think. A. E. S. 





A SHORT SAFARI to LAKE NATRON.—II 


All foreign and Colonial reproduction rights strictly reserved by M. Maxwell. 


WAS, one morning, watching the birds at Lake Natron, 

standing with my camera pitched on a tripod, ankle deep in the 

brackish water and ready to seize any chance for a suitable 

exposure of the feeding birds, when I heard the patter of hoofs 

on the shore, a distance behind me. Turning my head slowly 
in the direction of the sounds, I saw a herd of wildebeest cantering 
across the shore towards the outlet channels of the river into 
the lake. The animals had, evidently, come down from their 
distant feeding grounds, the sloping plains forming the low saddle 
between Mount Shombole and the Elashu hills, and appeared 
to be very thirsty. They immediately lowered their heads to 
drink from the splashes of brackish water, paying at first no 
heed to my presence, and giving me the opportunity of slowly 
and cautiously turning my camera in their direction and obtaining 
the photographs which are here reproduced. 

Photographing the African buffalo in his marshy haunts or 
in bush country is invariably a difficult task, and particularly so 
where their favourite abode is in the nature of an extensive swamp 
or a plain, with tall grass reaching up to a man’s waist, inter- 
spersed with dense clumps of so-called swaki (pepper-bush). The 
most one can expect under such circumstances is to snatch a 
glimpse of one’s quarry in the shape of a raised head or the tips 
of the animal’s horns and, perhaps, obtain a momentary view of 
the massive, blackish flank, or stern of the beast. When they are 
in any way disturbed they will remain in the vast cover of the 
swamp and make their appearance in the open only at night- 
time. Buffalo are not merely possessed of keen scent, but 
their eyesight is also excellent and their hearing good: it is, 
therefore, only on very rare occasions that they can be surprised 
in their chosen cover. On occasions when they are met with 
in the open after three in the afternoon it is for the camera 
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ZEBRA WILL OFTEN ALLOW THE OBSERVERS TO COME WITHIN FIFTY YARDS. 


huntsman to make the best of such rare. opportunities by 
dealing with his chance in the way most suitable in the par- 
ticular conditions, and often the best method of approach 
is the most direct one of moving up to the herd in full view 
of the loitering or feeding animals. The likelihood of an 
attack on the intruder is remote when the herd is gathered 
in the open plain. By going near quietly and unobtrusively 
and abstaining from any sudden or spasmodic movements it 
is sometimes possible to approach to within thirty yards of the 
herd before the younger members become uneasy and alarmed 
and bring about a mild stampede. The older members and the 
adult bulls will, as a rule, stand gazing at the unusual appearance, 
with their heads erect and horns thrown well back, and their 
curiosity may often lead them to walk unhesitatingly towards 
the object of their attention. 

Two exposures reproduced were made in very much the same 
circumstances as here described. The approach towards the 
herd, which we met in the open at about 4.30 p.m., was made 
in full view of the game over a stretch of bare plain some two 
hundred yards from a strip of open scrub country. The only 
danger which may be possible, but is improbable, is that an 
occasional member among the herd may have been wounded 
or otherwise injured recently and still feel the smart of his hurts, 
and he may in such casé prepare deliberately for an attack on 
the intruder, or make some demonstration to deter him by a 
display of ferocity in the nature of a toss with its head and a 
sweep with its horns while standing still and gazing fixedly at 
the intruder. A herd will rarely show aggressive members, 
and the herd bulls will, as a rule, meekly follow the example of 
the alarmed cows and young. It is, however, well to remember 
that once the buffalo is roused or finds himself injured he is 
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probably the most determined and vindictive of all the large 
game animals, and will do his utmost to drive his attack home, 
pursuing his antagonist in the most pugnacious fashion to the 
bitter end. The numbers of the sportsmen who have thus ended 
their lives bear sufficient testimony to the determination and 
tenacity which the African buffalo can display. The sport of 
following up the wounded members of a herd in the extensive 
swamps remains always a hazardous pertormance, as_ the 
advantages under such conditions are most preponderatingly 
in favour of the hunted quarry, which, besides his keen powers 
of smell, hearing and sight, possesses a cunning which is by 
no means to be underestimated. 

lor the better comprehension of the interested reader it 
will, perhaps, be in place to describe in detail the behaviour of 
a buffalo herd on the approach of the sportsman who wishes to 
secure a photographic record ot the particular encounter, and 
for that reason I shall endeavour to recount the “ stalk ’’ which 
was instrumental in securing the those photographs. 

Having spent some days in search of my buffalo “ sitters,”’ 
I finally succeeded in spying a herd of these magnificent beasts 
well out in the open plain just beyond a belt of the typical 
East African acacia groves. The wind was entirely in my favour ; 
but the light of the sinking sun was most objectionable and 
shone straight into the lens and from behind the loitering herd, 
throwing the shadows before the individual members of the 
herd, which looked black and massive in the evening light, 
with no chance for me of obtaining sufficient detail to enhance 
the value of an exposure that gave more or less merely a sil- 
houetted image on the focussing glass. I used the tripod in this 
case, and my companion, Mr. J. H. Barnes, walled a pace in 
front of me with a rifle, partly masking my camera, which I 
carried ready to pitch in position the moment I came within 
range. Leaving the edge of the mimosa grove, we traversed 
the intervening stretch between the herd and ourselves and 
moved quietly and obliquely towards the game. Some of the 
members were at first seated in front of the main body, peacetully, 
quietly, chewing their cud; these stood up at our approach, 
and a number of the larger bulls stared sullenly at us trom 
under their massive frontlets with outstretched heads; but 
none showed any particular curiosity. I had expected a few to 
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move out of the herd towards us in order to satisfy their curiosity, 
which would have given me an excellent composition. I hid 
no such luck, and had to move within range, fearing that thie 
herd would stampede at any moment without even giving me 
a chance for an exposure. I had barely pressed the release 
when the herd cantered away a short distance and stood, gazing 
steadfastly at the unfamiliar apparition. Moving up in seemingly 
unconcerned manner, I managed to secure a further couple of 
exposures before they stampeded in earnest, leaving us no hope 
of catching them up again. 

It may be said, generally, that observations of wild life will 
bring one to realise that there is very little natural aggressive- 
ness among wild creatures, and particularly so towards one 
another. Suspicion—and this is especially true in the case of an 
animal of the female sex accompanying her young offspring— 
is a matter of natural instinct. Even the buffalo will rarely 
attack without some direct or indirect cause to justify his action. 
An individual solitary animal will occasionally attack because 
his experience has taught him to hate or fear mankind, also to 
consider that the object in his proximity is likely to be dangerous 
or to disturb his peace. By promptly taking the initiative, 
he hopes thereby to drive his enemy away from his vicinity 
or to destroy him according to his mood at the moment. When 
slightly wounded, buffalo will usually take themselves off; but 
if their injuries should goad them to aggression, there is probably 
no more vindictive beast than the African buffalo, and he will 
do all in his power and muster all his cunning to hound down 
his enemy, and, unless incapacitated by a fatal shot, the pugna- 
cious animal is sure to gain his end. Natural truculence, whic) 
is so often attributed to these formidable looking representatives 
of the bovine family, hardly ever occurs, and the fierce aggressive- 
ness which these animals are supposed to possess as part of their 
general disposition is usually greatly exaggerated in description. 

Familiarity with man, where a few of these animals are 
preserved on some settler’s farm, may, of course, cause the anima] 
to become a nuisance and molest the casual unsuspecting 
traveller; but this, I should say, is largely due to the beast's 
resentment of intrusion on his privacy and some favouri 
quiet haunt. Moreover, the steady persecution of game anima! 
in general must to a certain extent have left an instinctis 
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i ipression of suspicion in the wild animals towards mankind, 
‘hich may, perhaps, also have been transmitted by heredity 


a tle 


fom one generation to another. 

It will be found in East Africa that the game inhabiting 
te open plain is usually most confiding, as far as wild animals 
cin be expected to be so, towards mankind. The wildebeest, 
z bra and hartebeest will often allow the observer to approach 
tem well out in the open, within fifty yards and even less, but 
txeir instinct of apprehension will usually make 
tiem very restive at this range, and they will 
siddenly make up their minds to take them- 


s:lves off lest closer proximity should make it 
difficult for them to avoid possible harm in case 
of hostile intentions. 

By continuing to approach them unobtru- 
sively, but in full view of the creatures, and 
keeping a reasonable distance, the game will, 
after a time, become familiar with the sight of 
the strange object, receive an impression that 
it is harmless, and therefore permit one to come 
within even closer range. 

The following little adventure with the 
African buffalo occurred in a locality known as 
Bolessa, in the Northern Frontier district of the 
| Kenya Colony, and resulted in my securing a 
ght. most prized photograph of a remarkably fine 
specimen of a solitary bull, in its natural 








ares: haunts. 
| hed Early in the morning a few of our camp boys 
_— reported some fresh spoor of a small herd of 
 Reased buffalo in the vicinity of the camp. With my 
ease favourite camera we proceeded immediately to 
aA the spot where spoor was abundant. The type 
mney. of country in this locality may, perhaps, be best 
le of described as a plain covered with a parched and 
hope scraggy, heather-like growth of a light hue some 
eighteen inches to two feet in height, and 
e will studded with dense bright green and almost im- 
. penetrable clumps of the well known suaki or 
eee pepper-bush, as it is often called. The dung with 
of an which the intervening spaces between the bushes 
— were littered at places was sufficient indication 
arely that the herd had moved slowly, stopping every 
em. now and then, loitering and feeding among the Ab Seas , 
ange heather-like plants. M. Mavuell. 
oct On the off-chance of stumbling on to a linger- 
hata ing member or a solitary bull, we moved cautiously 
re among the clumps of bush, and, on rounding one 
Anity of them, I obtained a glimpse of a black, massive 
Nhen stern of our cherished quarry. The animal was 
but evidently far too intent on its feeding to have 
ably become aware of our careful approach, in spite of 
will our proximity. The beast had its head well down 
lown among the growth, stood obliquely, and showed 
_ but a part of its right horn, which, from the 
peach momentary glance I obtained, appeared to be 
tives good. It remained unsuspicious of our presence 
pied and gave me the necessary time to prepare 
their camera and tripod by retreating behind the 
anion effective cover. There was no likelihood of the 
one wind changing as the breeze was strong in my 
ire : favour. : 
“iy The preparations completed with feverish 
cea haste, I crept stealthily into the open, and had 
wae hurdly succeeded in planting my light tripod on 
ctive the ground when the bull suddenly raised its head 


above the growth and stood alert as if listening 
intently. A curious instinct so commonly 
olserved with nearly all game animals had 
wirned him of possible intrusion. While it was 
fe-ding, one would have thought that the noisy 
munching of the tough food would have been 
sufficiently effective to make the animal’s 
sense of hearing oblivious to our stealthy 
a proach. 

The massive body swung suddenly round 
d splaying a superb head with a pair of remark- 
aly fine and shapely horns, and faced my reflex 
¢ mera behind which I nervously fumbled at the 
f'cussing knob and pressed the release in due 
tne. Here the animal is depicted as it then 
s'ood, a picture of massive proportions and 
P ignacious strength, with its black bulk well set 
of by the light colours of its environment. 

With head raised and nose pointed forward 
é.d horns laid back in a challenging attitude, a 
tt of partly chewed heather in its mouth and 
@ piece across its frontlet, as a testimony of an 
ii cerrupted feed, the animal gazed steadfastly in my direction and 
n arvelled at the close proximity of such a strange apparition. 

The action of the shutter made the wondering beast snort 
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proximity of the encounter. 
made me arrive at the conclusion that the African buffalo is 
rarely truculent under similar circumstances. The formidable 
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This time the rap of the focal plane shutter at such close 
distance proved too much for the beast’s disposition and, wheeling 
round, it cantered out of sight, leaving me confident and satisfied 
that I had made a couple of fine exposures, as may be judged from 
the accompanying illustrations. 

Both of us, Barnes and myself, felt relieved somewhat 
from the tension caused by the unique situation: it might, 
indeed, have been a difficult one to cope with owing to the 
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Such experiments, however, have 
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aid move a few strides forward as if it could hardly trust its 
ken eyesight. It halted and stood still again in a similar attitude. 
ihe focussing became intensely exciting work, and it was a most 
uncertain moment in which I pressed the release, after tearing 
c'f the tab of my filmpack for this second exposure. 





appearance of the powerful beast, with its impressive frontlet and 
sweeping horns, inspires, at close quarters, an appreciation of the 
colossal strength which the African buffalo undoubtedly possesses 
and makes him appear the finest of all representatives of the 
bovine family. 
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LIZABETH BENNET, in “Pride and _ Prejudice,” 
persistently misunderstood the character of Darcy 
until she went over his home during his absence. Of 
course, the eulogies of the housekeeper had something 
to do with her conversion; but still more potent 
were the atmosphere and associations of Pemberley. Even if 
Elizabeth had wandered through the picture gallery all alone, 
she would, when she came to his portrait, have regarded him 
more favourably, approaching him, as she did, through the 
significant apparatus of his home. 

For, each of us, just as. we are said to have the material 
for one good novel in the story of our lives, has the opportunity 
of creating one work of art when we build, or even arrange, 
our home. ‘To a certain extent, nobody can fail to give an 
interpretation of themselves in their home, which, to their own 
sense appearing merely conformable or comfortable, conjures 
up a more or less vivid personality to the stranger who visits 
it in their absence. ‘That this personality has any relation to 
fact may be contested on the ground that, in most cases, it is a 
composite one, consisting of mistress and master plus, in an 
old house, all who have ever possessed it, and, in a new one, 
the architect. The fusion of the first two, strange as it may 
seem, is far from uncommon, but the inclusion of the architect 
into such little trinities, while always desirable, yet depends 
upon his friends’ power of articulation and on his own skill in 
merging their requirements with his technique. 

Now, if Darcy had been at home when Miss Bennet and 
her uncle and aunt went over Pemberley, she would, in all 
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probability, never have overcome her initial prejudice to his 
pride. His manner would, as usual, have interfered between 
her and his admirable qualities. So, when we visit somebody's 
home as their guest, the conventions of social intercourse may 
serve but as an opaque coat of varnish covering their picture, 
possibly improving it by adding a homely warmth to a garish 
or cold composition, but almost inevitably giving a false, perhaps 
an unfortunate, tone to what in reality is an honest piece of 
self-expression. ‘To take another extreme instance: You will 
remember that the lady in “‘ Bluebeard ”’ never obtained a real 
insight even into the character of her husband until he left her 
alone, as she thought, in the house. And if the proprietors of, 
Country LIFE were ever in a position to illustrate that gentle- 
man’s seat, I also should prefer to find him absent. 

Mortifying as it was, therefore, to find neither Mr. 
nor Mrs. Denny at Horwood, the house was yet in active 
anticipation of their return, and one found consolation in being 
free to appreciate the house, which they built twelve years ago 
with Mr. Blow and Mr. Billerey, entirely on its own merits, and 
in imagining from it the nature of its builders. 

I say “with” those gentlemen, for the unity of archi- 
tectural style, personal décor and garden lay-out is complete 
to an extent that even the genial personality of Mr. Blow 
and the comprehensive ability of Mr. Billerey could scarcely 
have achieved had they not been working in complete 
harmony with their friends’ ideas. The particularly pleasing 
gardens, for instance, owe only their general direction to the 
architects, having been gradually laid out by Mr. and Mrs. 
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Copyright. 4.—THE FRONT: BROWN-RED 


Denny with Mr. Thrower, the gardener. These general 
lines have been filled in with as noticeable an individuality 
as have the rooms of the house itself. Yet, in neither 
case is the individuality of that bizarre or exotic kind in 
which some personalities require to set themselves. It is 
uniformly genial, and hence my disappointment at missing 
its originators. 

A short, straight drive leads up to the forecourt gate between 
two brick piers overhung by an oak and a chestnut tree of ample 
growth. Within, the drive broadens out, and the conveyance, 
having deposited the visitor before the porch, continues its 
circle until it comes to the roofed gateway to the stables. ‘These 
stables surround a square yard (Fig. 5), off which open the 
loose-boxes, while the garages lie beyond, through another 
gate beneath the grooms’ quarters. They are all roofed with 


BRICK AND BATH STONE. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 


Norfolk thatch—laid by the brothers Farnham, famous thatchers 
of Rockland St. Mary—so that it wells outwards over each door, 
and the occupant may look over the lower half in all weathers. 
Above, each box is labelled with the name of the occupant- 
Aeroplane, Peter, Rufus, Billy, Reg, Grafton, Dusky, Mars, 
etc., a fine company, and now trying their pace in the field 
again. 

The entrance front is the least pleasing side of the house. 
The porch terminates in front of a central gable, which is in- 
sufficiently marked by a crowning chimneystack—a device more 
fitted to the side of a building than to occupy the most 
prominent point of the front. As a central feature this unit 
is too small to dominate the front, yet too large not to require 
lateral balance, which it does not get from the other two 
gables. The surface, however—and this applies to the whole 
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6.—THE POOL IN THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


exterior—is of a brownish red _ brick, the edges of which 
are softened by the overlapping mortar, and is of a richness 
peculiar to these architects. It is to be seen in London in Lord 
Glenconner’s house, for example. This front, though it 
has these undeniable shortcomings, yet acquires distinction 
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from the material, and aptly illustrates a remark Mr. Roger 
Fry made lately on the subject of Mr. Blow’s work.  Atter 
dwelling on some of the “ dives” that used to be, and still 
are, made by architects into old styles, whence they “‘ bring 
up innumerable architectural fragments which are carefully 
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No 
glued on to the houses,” Mr. Fry goes ' 
on to say: 

The search has flagged of late, people excel 
know it is useless, and here and there ‘ side 
architects have set to work merely to build ; place 
so well and with such a fine sense of the ( 
material employed that the result should 
satisfy the desire for comeliness without th« i — 
use of style. I am thinking of some o! i room 
Mr. Blow’s earlier works where a peculia : the 
charm resulted from the unstinting car : and | 
with which every piece of material had bee: d 
chosen and the whole fitted together, almos seats 
as though the stones had been preciou : curta 
stones, not flints or bricks. : The 
The passage is certainly inapplicable t: — 
much excellent work executed durin to 
the past twenty years, but, so far as thi rl 
front of Horwood is concerned, it is no! _—n 
inapt. The other two fronts are muc! et 
more successful. The east side (Fig. 3), 7 : 
led up to by the little étang, is a: en 
compact as the north front was drawn eee 
out, while the south front has, in the —" 
two great bows, the support and incident —_ a 
which its counterpart lacked. oon 

Where the étang is to-day, before = 
the east side of the house, old Horwood vse 
used to stand. It was a big farmhouse ~nsng 

Copyright, 9.—-COTONEASTER OVER THE LILY POND. “cu and faced eastwards, a lawn running a 
in that direction, the bounds of which = Re 
are still marked by an irregular rect- a 
angle of full-grown trees—-a weeping : . 
chestnut, a cedar and a most beautiful acenel 
oak tree. It stands near one corner of Wore 
the étang, and its branches almost all x 
spring outwards from one great fork se ; 
some thirty feet up the clean bright pier 
trunk. ‘These are so disposed that the ee 
trunk is plain to see up to that point, mene 
whence the branches radiate fanwise, ee 
drooping either side, so that the outline rd \ 
of the great head forms an almost ——s 
perfect circle. poe. 

Old Horwood used to be known as j a “ 
the Rectory House, and the owner of it sg * 
is still Lay Rector of the parish, the ie 
minister being a vicar. It was a build- a a 
ing of two storeys and an attic, with walls — 
of timber and brick of late sixteenth wee 
century construction, extended in the aa 
later seventeenth century, and enlarged Moo 
in the nineteenth century. Its presence ~ pore 
was, naturally, apt to influence the wr 
building erected in its stead. The pw 
architects have succeeded in capturing Pate 
the essence of the old house: that ee 

d genial atmosphere with which Caldecott eens 
Copyright. 10.—THE FLAGGED PATH: TOWARDS THE HOUSE. go}, filled his drawings, and which Jane ponen 
Austen sketched in the backgrounds of rgd 
her novels. The hall alone contains a Con | 
suggestion of antiquity, namely, a stone radii 
chimneypiece with a coat of arms—a ee 
saltire on a ground semée with quatre- Cé se 
foils. I cannot, however, identify the ° Fes 
coat, which reappears in the spandrel . N 
of the archway seen in the same illus- ’ indi : 
tration (Fig. 13). Through it lie the a wes 
stairs (Fig. 16), which are of charming a 
design, and gain greatly, as does the "s- : 
exterior of the house, from the mate- i y: 
rial—in this case, unstained oak, the i ee 
colour of latten, sand-blasted so that ; nt 2 
the softer parts of the surface are | ged 
removed, and the whole then beeswaxed. vid *h 

From the staircase hall opens the i age . 
dining-room, while a doorway, seen in . Pasa: 
Fig. 13, gives into a long passage run- ~~ 
ning away past the servants’ living- ak “yp 
rooms to the kitchen. The dining- one 

é : ver a 
room also gives on to it by the etn 
service entry. The decoration of the sr ” 
room itself is of bolection panelling sana 
painted dark brown picked out in gold, ‘ gape 
a scheme that is saved from being i, 
sombre bv the two large bow windows, iy wisi 
at the end and at one side. Bow le a 

Suites 11.—-THE NEAR END. “COUNTRY LIFE,” windows in a dining-room are a most prea 
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excellent contrivance, especially if the 
side table with breakfast dishes is 
placed in one of them. 

Out of the dining-room an ante- 
room gives access to the drawing- 
room. Though the largest room in 
the house, the wide low ceiling 
and light green walls, set off by rose 
madder satin and old crimson cut velvet 
curtains, give it a warmth of comfort. 
The pleasing jumble of furniture, in 
which good deep chairs and sofas pre- 
dominate, justifies the feeling; while 
large water-colours of a mellow hue 
please without startling the eye. Be- 
tween two of the windows hangs one 
of Ely, a distant view at evening ; the 
water in the foreground, where cattle 
wade, is turned to gold in the russet 
landscape whence, if it ever possessed 
any, the blue tones have faded. In 
another place hangs a view of some 
Levantine shore—by Lear one suspects 
—and, balancing it, an ideal landscape 
tinted with all the colours of the rain- 
bow, some Victorian nymphs reclining 
in the foreground. John Martin, the 
artist, was, perhaps, the most egregious 
of those followers of Turner who are 
now chiefly remembered by the steel 
engravings of their works for the 
Waverley novels and other expensive 
productions of the ’fifties. His purely 
imaginary scenes have a charm—the 
voluptuous charm of those dark-eyed, 
moist-lipped damsels, hair parted in the 
middle and falling in ringlets round 
rosy cheeks, who, by some awful process 
developed into the matrons who were 
our grandmothers. As for the artists 
—they are forgotten, yet they were the 
stepping-stones from Turner to the 
pre-Raphaelites, and their opalescent 
colouring is always as decorative as a 
hanging of tapestry. Here, though 
parted from their ottomans and anti- 
macassars and the grosser vagaries of 
their period, they breathe a Tom 
Moorish sentiment very comforting, 
very genial. 

The library, opening out of the 
drawing-room, contains an Albert 
Goodwin of Assisi from up above the 
cemetery. Goodwin was the last ex- 
ponent of the Turner mannerism in 
water-colour, saving Brabazon, and after 
him the more exoteric disciples of 
Constable and de Wint—FEast, Rich, 
Collier and the rest—formed our taste 
in water-colours till the discoveries of 
Cézanne and Matisse overflowed out 
of France. 

No room in the house has a more 
individual charm than the bedroom on 
the top floor seen in Fig. 15, belong- 
ing, a servant told me, ‘“‘ to my young 
lady.” Light flows in by the two deep 
dormers from east and south, glinting 
here on the mellow contour of old blue 
glass, there on a plate of famille verte, 
or a little bronze or a bowl of oil- 
brushes ; all manner of beads, a lump 
of amber, a flake of jade, hang in a 
joyous row, and in another corner stands 
a regiment of staple authors in vener- 
able calf, with labels dimmed or gone. 
Over against them a more spruce com- 
pany of to-day—bright backs with trim 
white labels—Robert Graves, Brooke, 
Masefield for the garden, Max for after 
tea, and the strange tales of Miss 
Devereux for the twilight. When we 
are young, things please us for them- 
selves; we see with our eyes and 
understand ; but as we age we lose 
the art of looking; we fill our rooms 
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with large and expensive 
rather than beautiful smal 
things. ‘The middle-aged, too 
acquire a dreadful orderliness 
and their possessions, amassec 
beneath changing moods anc 
influences, lack the persona 
unity of the miscellaneou 
chattels of youth. 

Many of the pleasantes 
“lodgings” in the house ar 
on the top floor, contrived ii, 
the lofty roof. The enti: 
servants’ quarters, bedrooms, 
bathroom, sitting-room, linen 
room, etc., are situated in 
lower wing to the west abov 
the kitchen, looking out ove: 
the orchard on the south, anc 
convenient for stables and baci 
door on the north. Such com- 
pactness has advantages that 
cannot be overestimated, while 
it makes the sleeping capacity 
of Horwood very much larger 
than one would have guessed 
from outside. 

The attractiveness of the 
house is matched by that of 
the gardens. These extend to 
the east and south. South of 
the étang we descend a flight 
of brick steps, beneath tall elms 
that used to surround the old 
house, into the true garden. A 
flagged path through grass 
leads straight away between 
high herbaceous borders to the 
distant wood and water garden. 
The path is commendable as 
not being too broad; hence it 
does not look like a path bor- 
dered by grass, but as though 
the stones had been laid upon 
the grass—surely the function 
of this kind of path. Indeed, 
any thoroughfare should not 
skimp its grass borders unless 
they are to look ridiculous. 
In the centre of the garden, 
which is surrounded by brick 
walls rich in fruit trees, lies a 
circular tank with an exqui- 
sitely placed clump of Coton- 
easter horizontalis, far over- 
hanging the water and sup- 
ported on water -lily leaves. 
The deep green and vermilion, 
the dark shadow beneath next 
the brilliant reflected light of 
the water - lily leaves, with 
borders and elm trees above, 
make one of the most effective 
garden pictures possible with 
the materials. The planting of 
the cotoneaster was a touch 
of genius. Beyond this most 
pleasing garden the path leads 
us into a roughish little field 
newly planted with silver birch 
on the one hand and_ bold 
clumps of rhododendron on the 
other. Beyond, it enters a 
thinned spinney, the ground 
becomes intriguingly boggy and 
we come to a stream expanded 
into a tiny branching lake and 
nurturing all kinds of big-leaved 
water plants. In July, when 
the photograph (Fig. 8) was 
taken, the great fronds of 
Senecio clivorum, seen in the 
foreground, were pierced by 
the yellow spikes of its flowers ; 
intermingled are some plants 
of Saxifraga peltata with leaves 
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PLAN. 


The north, entrance, front at the top. The stable-yard lies to 
the north of the servants’ wing. The “library,’’ now the 
drawing-room, the “* school room”? and the library. 


similar in size and shape. Clumps of Iris hibernica con- 
trast their sharp swords to the shields across the stream, 
while the deep, tumbled shadows of the big leaves were a foil to 
the feathery spiraea beyond and glinting reeds. Beyond these, 
again, can beseen the no less ethereal birch trees. ‘Though look- 
ing so loose and wild, an immense amount of thought has been 
spent on the corner. Fig. 8, with its gradually receding planes 
of density, is an extraordinarily effective piece of work, no small 
contributory factor being its perfect adaptability to the soil and 
country. An orchard lies before the west wing of the house, 







whence the main block rises up with some majesty ; and beyond 
the orchard, well out of sight, is a red and a grass court, with a 
rose garden just beyond where you can sit and watch the 


energetics. Behind that, again, is a wall, concealing the engine 
house and the bothy, while the head-gardener’s house forms 
an angle with the wall and the rose garden. Thus, as I tried 
to suggest at the beginning, Horwood all ‘‘ goes together.” 
Whether we look at the house or any particular room, at the 
stables or the gardens, the unity is wonderfully complete ; and 
the unity is one of genial simplicity. | CuristopHER Hussey. 


. 





THE SPORTSMAN’S COOKERY BOOK 


By Major Hucu B. C. 


POLLARD. 


By arrangement with Major Pollard, this is the third of a number of chapters we are publishing from his contemplated book. 


III. GROUSE--BLACK GAME—CAPERCAILZIE—PTARMIGAN. 


Birds on the Twelfth. How obtained. Peculiar flavour 

of Grouse and its untractable quality. Required long 

keeping. Roast Grouse. Broiled Grouse. Grouse Soup. 

Salmi of Grouse. Grouse Salad. Black game. Caper- 
cailzie. Ptarmigan. Hazel Hen. 


HE third place in the schedule of table precedence 
falls naturally to grouse; many folk, and not all of 
them Scottish, would even place him at the head of 
the list, while others would place him below landrails 
and woodcock; but this is a subject that can, in the 
last resort, only be decided by one’s personal predilection. 
The grouse and, in a greater degree, his kinsfolk the ptarmigan, 
black game and capercailzie, have all suffered at the hands of 
the cold storage poulterer, and ill conditioned imported birds 
of the latter kind have diminished the reputation and true worth 
of their home-killed brethren. On the Twelfth every bad 
hotel and restaurant drags from its suppliers’ ice caves last 
year’s birds, by art preserved against the onset of decay. It 
still seems to deceive people, and it is really a good test for a 
bad establishment ; but a little reflection will show that by no 
magic could grouse, killed that day, have reached the table in 
London in the condition of ripeness that is so noticeable about 
the bird served. Fresh grouse could possibly be sent by some 
enterprising advertising man by aeroplane, but in any case 
there are only two explanations to account for a brace of birds 
in proper condition appearing at the table on this date. Either 
they are cold-storage birds—in which case the manager ought to 
be made te eat nothing else for a month—or they are illegally 
shot birds, killed out of season or netted for the market—in which 
case the game dealer should be deprived of something which 
men value. 
The great merit of the grouse is his distinctive flavour ; 
it varies considerably in intensity with different birds, and is 
said by some to vary independently of locality but according 
co the year, a suggestion which seems to indicate that earlier 
yr later, seasonal changes influence some vital article of grouse 
dietary in a manner which affects that subtle alchemy of diges- 
ion which endows the bird with his special value. Ina measure, 
too, this marked flavour is a disadvantage, for it is not lightly 
abated by other subtleties, so that, however you dress your bird, 
whether as soup or braise or pie, the dominant flavour is always 
zrouse, and, short of violence with a clove of garlic or a curry 
that would make coke palatable, it is impossible to cover it. 
Most cookery books prescribe very much the same formule 
for grouse as for partridge, but it should be borne in mind that 
the grouse kind are of drier humour than the partridge and need 
more attention to the provision of essential fats by basting, 





and will not in any way bear being overdone. Tl urther, old 
partridges can, by skill, be rendered both edible and tender ; 
but with old grouse—well, either soup or potted meat or some- 
thing equally mechanically destructive are about the only ways 
of dealing with them. 

It is the untractable quality of the grouse flavour which 
has restrained grouse cookery to its somewhat formal limits ; 
further, the true red grouse is not known on the Continent, 
although black game and capercailzie flourish. These two 
and Norwegian ryper, hazel hen and ptarmigan are all tougher 
and stronger flavoured than our grouse. ‘These strong fir and 
juniper flavours are not easily masked ; so, beyond plain roasts 
and a variety of recipes for qguenelles, pdatés, etc., to be made 
of the flesh, there is little peculiarly distinctive in the Continental 
treatments of the tribe. 

Grouse and its kindred require longer keeping than any 
other of the game birds, and hang from a minimum of three 
days to over a fortnight, according to the weather and larder. 
When ripe, the plucking should be done with care. Owing to 
their dryness, birds should be barded or larded and carefully 
basted. They should not be overdone but, if anything, kept 
on the underdone side. Twenty minutes should be about the 
correct period for young birds. Very high or large birds need 
rather more. 

(21) Roast Grouse —Pluck, singe, draw and truss as roasting chickens. 
Sprinkle inside with spiced pepper, salt, peppercorns and dried herbs 
pounded together ina mortar. Insert a rin. cube of butter or a spoonful 
of clear bacon fat. While roasting, baste liberally with bacon fat or 
run butter. The drippings should be absorbed on a square of toast 
set below the bird, either under the turnspit or, if they are oven roast, 
in the roasting tin. This toast is brought to the table with the bird on it. 

Fried breadcrumbs, bread sauce and a little made gravy are served 
with the bird, which should be garnished with watercress. Claret 
is the appropriate wine and French beans the ideal accompanying 
vegetable. 

(22) Broiled Grouse.—This, which is truly grilled or spatchcocked, 
is both simple and excellent. ‘The birds can either be planked in an 
oven (see Planked Partridge) or grilled over a sharp fire. Half a grouse 
cooked in this way makes an excellent little dish, but suffers from the 
disadvantage that one always wants the other half. 

Split the bird down the back, cut it open, chop off the head and 
feet, and skewer through from side to side when pressed flat on the 
table. Sprinkle well with pepper, salt and finely chopped shallot. 
Brush over both sides with olive oil. It should cook in about fifteen 
minutes and should be well basted and turned often. Cranberry or 
tomato sauce may be served with it if variety is sought. 

(23) Grouse Soup.—This is specially useful as a method of dealing 
with an old bird that would otherwise be of little use as a delicacy. 

Three parts cook the bird in the oven. Remove the breast fillets, 


disjoint and bray the remainder in a mortar, then add it to a quart 
or less of good stock which has contained a goodly portion of celery. 
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Fry 2 oz. of oatmeal with the same amount of butter till a warm brown. 
Thicken to cream consistency with stock, then add to the stockpot. 
Let the whole stew or simmer for about an hour and a half. 

In the meantime pound up the fillets and pass them through a 
sieve to form a meat paste. This can be used to add to the soup in 
this form, but is preferably made into quenelles with white of an egg 
and panade (or flour thickening made by putting 1 oz. of butter 
in a pint of boiling salted water, and stirring in 4 oz. of sifted flour). 
The quenelles, made of grouse paste, should be small rounds about the 
size of a teaspoon bowl. ‘These are lightly poached and added to the 
strained soup, which is now seasoned and should be heated but not 
allowed to boil again. 

Another form of grouse soup is made by adding grouse carcasses 
to the familiar Scotch broth of pearl barley, leeks, etc. In this case 
the breast fillets are cut in dice and fried, then added to the soup, whence 
the carcasses are removed before it comes to the table. 

(24) Salmi of Grouse-—This is a dish which needs care, or, rather, 
patience, to prepare, and is not simply re-warmed “ left overs ”’ of bird 
in a thick and nasty sauce, as it all too often is at hotels and restaurants 
costly enough to know better. 

Proceed as for roasting, but withdraw the birds after they have 
been in the oven for ten minutes. Disjoint them and set aside the 
joints and fillets. Chop up the carcass and put it in a stewpan with a 
bouquet garni of herbs, clove, peppercorns, chopped parsley, a good 
wineglassful of claret (or it may be sherry) and as much stock to 
moisten it. Boil up briskly to reduce the wine. Now slice three 
onions, or, preferably, shallots, and let them take colour in the frying- 
pan. Set these temporarily aside and return to the stewpan, adding 
a glass of mild tomato purée and an equal quantity of espagnole sauce. 
Boil up, season and simmer for a few minutes. Place the fillets and 
joints in another saucepan or casserole, add the browned mushrooms, 
then strain the contents of the first saucepan into the second and let 
it simmer, but never boil, for twenty minutes to half an hour. If cooked 
in a casserole it can be served in the same, but if in a saucepan it should 
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be poured out into a croute of fried bread placed on a hot dish, arranged 
and suitably garnished. 

(25) Grouse Salad—Add joints of cold grouse to a plain salad of 
lettuce with just a touch of fresh tarragon, and cover with a stifi 
mayonnaise sauce. Hard-boiled egg is admissible, but not essential. 

Next to grouse, black game is the best of the family, though, 
indeed, there is little to choose between them and their larger 
brethren, the capercailzie. Their cooking is the same as that 
prescribed for grouse, the black-cock taking three-quarters of 
an hour to roast, a capercailzie an hour and a quarter or more. 
In general, both are better roasted than treated in any other 
way, and should be most carefully barded with fat bacon in order 
to redeem their dryness. To abate too strong a turpentin« 
flavour they can be steeped in new milk for an hour or two after 
plucking. 

Capercailzie need an incredible amount of hanging befor» 
they are really tender, and to be at their best they should be 
really ‘“ high’’ before cooking. Some epicures, indeed, keep 
them till amputation is necessary and only the deep. breast 
portion can appear. 

Ptarmigan vary very much: sometimes they provide 
good roast, but all too often they are dry and junipery little 
birds. One way of abating this is to stew them in two successive 
boilings of milk, throwing the first cooking away. In any Case, 
a sharp sauce, such as horseradish cream or a strong piquante 
makes a suitable adjunct. 

Hazel hen should be roasted, but larded instead of simply 
barded. Cranberry or rowanberry sauce is indicated. Their 
flesh makes excellent light sousfl‘s or quenelles, which can be made 
into a notable dish if served with fresh small mushrooms and a 
demt-glacé sauce. 


OF YUNNAN.—II 


By GEORGE ForRREST. 


IF the dwarfer species, Meconopsis Delavayi, Franch., 

is, perhaps, the finest of all. This beautiful little 

plant was first collected by Pére Delavay on the 

eastern flank of the Lichiang Range, where it was 
rediscovered in 1906. The species is gregarious at 

an altitude of 12,o00ft. to 14,o00ft., and delights in open yet 
sheltered meadows, forming scattered groups at the base of 
cliffs or nestling in the shelter of boulders, generally on poor 
patchy pasture, the soil a very free compost of humus and 
limestone chips and gravel of varying size. It is perennial—a 
point in its favour as a garden plant, for so very few of the genus 
are—and its thick, fleshy, greyish roots penetrate the free 
formation in which it grows to quite a considerable depth, as 
much as 18ins. The foliage is entire, of a glaucous bluey-green 
tint and somewhat fleshy ; the nodding flowers are borne on 
rather stout solitary scapes, gins. to gins. in height. There are, 
normally, only four petals, though occasionally more, of a most 
charming shade, a deep blue-purple with a satiny sheen, the 
anthers deep orange. In fruit, the scapes elongate to even 2ft., 
bearing very narrow capsules, 3ins. or 4ins. in length. On some 
of the higher meadows and slopes the species is particularly 
abundant, and at those higher altitudes the plants are less 
glaucous in tint, much more hairy or, in specimens, even bristly. 
In shady woodlands, towards the eastern base of the 
Lichiang Range, at about 9,oooft. to 10,o00ft. altitude, there was 
found, some years ago, a plant of which I give a photograph, 
which may prove to be a new species, or, possibly, only a form of 
the type, M. Delavayi. As may be seen from the figure, it is a 
bunched plant, some 3ins. to 6ins. in height, with bright green 
glabrous leaves and.numerous scapes arising from the tuft of 
foliage, each bearing a solitary nodding bloom usually with 
five or six petals, 
very seldom with 
four. In colour 
these are a light 
purple, the anthers 
orange. It-is a 
comparatively 
rare plant, having 
been seen only 
very occasionally. 
Meconopsis 
rudis, Prain, is 
essentially a plant 
of the screes and 
cliffs ; in fact, as 
a rule the more 
barren the situa- 
tion the nearer 
perfection the 
plant. On the 
Lichiang Range, 
as well as other 
mountains in the 
north-west of the 
province, it is 





A TYPICAL GROUP OF MECONOPSIS DELAVAYI ON THE EDGE OF AN ALPINE MEADOW 


plentiful in such situations. In such loose formations the fleshy 
roots penetrate to a great depth, and, even where found on cliffs, 
enter the chinks and crevices as deeply. All parts of the plants 
are densely prickly, the spines light coloured with a purplish 
base, the foliage, more or less sinuate, forming a basal rosette 
of some extent. The flowers, which are arranged regularly 
and closely on a stout central scape, vary much in number, 
some specimens carrying as many as twenty, though others 
may have half that or even less. The corollas are from 2ins. to 
2hins. diameter, the range in colour very wide, from a very clear 
rich blue to deep blue or blue-purple, with the anthers grey. 
When advanced in fruit many plants prolong the flowering period 
by producing solitary blooms on long pedicels from the base 
of the original scape, a character common to many other 
members of the genus, probably acquired as a guard against 
the possibility of the first flowers proving infertile. These later 
blooms are generally less attractive, smaller and paler in colour, 
but, as a rule, they set seed vigorously. 

Another scree plant allied to M. rudis, but infinitely more 
beautiful, is Meconopsis speciosa, Prain. <A taller and stoute1 
plant with deeply lobed leaves, it is also more spinous on all its 
parts and of a glaucous tint throughout. The petals are more 
numerous, generally six in number, the flowers larger, almost 
3ins. in diameter, and sometimes even larger, in the finest speci 
mens arranged so symmetrically on the scape as to form a pillar o! 
bloom of the most brilliant, clear, soft blue; the filaments are a 
deep purple-blue ; the anthers bright yellow. To add to its charn 
the species is the only one I know having scented flowers ; the frag 
rance is delicious, closely resembling that of Roman hyacinths. 
It isa plant of the higher Alps of the north-west, first discovered 
in 1905 on the Mekong-Salwin divide in latitude 27° 30’ N., 


at an_ altitude 
of 13,000ft. to 
14,000ft. Since 


then it has been 
collected on othe1 
mountains of the 
same region, but, 
though seed has 
been sent home 
quite frequently, 
only very recently 
have plants been 
raised. 

On the same 
limestone _ ridges 
and stony 
meadows, grow- 
ing in company 
with Meconopsis 
speciosa, was 
found what I con- 
sider to be the 
most striking form 
of Meconopsis lan- 
cifolia, Franch. 
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Normally, and at lower altitudes, the type flower colour is a dark 
purple-blue, but in the above the blooms were deep brown- 
red, as dark a shade as that of dried bullock’s blood except 


when held to the light, when the purple crimson showed up. 


The contrast between that and the brilliant orange yellow of 
The plants were 12ins. to 18ins. in 
height, with pendulous flowers in a lax spike on long pedicels. 


the anthers was delightful. 


This form has yet to be introduced. 


Meconopsis Prattii, Prain, now in cultivation, is widely 


distributed over most of Western China, having been collected 


in many areas of Kansu, West Szechuen and North-West 
It is a pretty species with flowers ranging from pale 


Yunnan. 
to deep purple-blue and anthers grey or yellowish grey. 


Four new species recently discovered in the Highlands of 


Yunnan are Meconopsis impedita, Prain; M. eximia, Prain ; 
M. venusta, Prain; and M. concinna, Prain. 


at from 12,000ft. to 14,500ft. M. impedita is a biennial of Gins. 
to 15ins., with deep blue flowers and yellow anthers; while 
M. eximia, a much handsomer species of 12ins. to 18ins., has 
large nodding blooms of a deep satiny blue-purple with grey 
anthers, and affects stony meadows at an altitude of almost 





A WOODLAND MECONOPSIS WITH BRIGHT GREEN LEAVES. 
It may prove to be a new species, but is closely allied to M. Delavayi. 
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The two former 
were first found on the mountains of the Mekong-Salwin divide 





MECONOPSIS DELAVAYI. 


A perennial species wh'ch, owing to its daintiness and accommodating 
habits, should be seen in every garden. 


15,000ft. M. venusta, Prain, is another of the genus with deep 
wine-coloured flowers and orange anthers, which contrast 
admirably with the glaucous grey of the foliage and stems. 
It isa plant of gins. to r4ins., found on cliffs and humus-covered 
boulders, at altitudes of 13,o00ft. to 14,500ft., on the Lichiang 
Range, where also, in like situations and at similar heights, 
was collected M. concinna, Prain, a pretty dwarf species only 
3ins. to 6ins. high, with the foliage also greyish blue and deep 
purplish blue flowers with greyish anthers. 

Yet another new species of Yunnan is Meconopsis compta, 
Prain. The home of this species is, generally speaking, on the 
mountains of the Mekong River system, for it has been collected 
at altitudes from 11,o00ft. to 14,000ft., from as far south as the 
Tali Range in latitude 26° N. to the stony alpine meadows of 
the Mekong-Salwin divide in Tsarong, South-East Tibet, latitude 
28° 48’ N. It is an interesting plant, pretty in a delicate way, 
though possibly its leggy habit may bar it ever becoming of any 
horticultural value. In height it is from 3ins. to r4ins., and has 
greyish green foliage with rather small pale blue or lilac-purple 
flowers and yellow anthers. 

In all, during the past sixteen years, nine or, perhaps, ten 
new species have been found in Western China, the greater 
numkter on those tremendous parallel ranges in North-West 
Yunnan which, during the same period, have yielded us such a 
harvest of good things for our gardens, and where, without doubt, 
many others await discovery. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES 


HIS year the annual Report of the Rothamsted Experimental 

Station has been looked forward to with special interest, owing 

to the importance of the work done or undertaken during 1921- 22, 
the period covered. 


THE EXPERIMENT AT LEADON COURT. 


To practical dairy farmers the most interesting report is that on 
Leadon Court. It must interest other farmers as well, because it deals 
with the whole system of stcck-raising on arable land. Of course, 
the experiment was at its initial stage when this report was written. 
Next year there will be very much more to say. The origin of the work 
was the offer of the use of the farm at Ledbury for experimental purposes 
in December, 1922. It was Mr. E. D. Simon, then Lord Mayor of 
Manchester, who made the offer, generously defraying the expenses 
himself. It was decided to devote the whole farm to one of the most 
practical questions in modern agriculture, in other words, a test of the 
soiling system for keeping dairy cows. Promising work has been done 
during the last few years at the Harper Adams Agricultural College, 
but no conclusions as to the economic value of the system could be 
reached. Rothamsted has an excellent opportunity of filling in this 
lacuna. The farm is large enough to serve as a practical test. It 
extends to 240 acres, of which, when taken over, 110 acres were arable 
and 140 pasture. Twenty acres of this pasture are to be ploughed 
out, making 130 acres of arable and 110 of grass. The expectation is 
that it will maintain 100 cows in full milk, and also thirty dry cows 
and about thirty young heifers coming on. A herd of pigs will also 
be maintained, and it is hoped that there wil! be a considerable quantity 
of wheat for sale. The idea is to make the arable help out the pasture. 
From June to mid-October the cows will be at grass, aided by large 


forage crops. From the middle of October to the end of May the 
ration is 60 green fodder and 15 dry fodder (8lb. mixtures and 7b. hay). 
The scheme of cropping is as follows : 


Expected 
Acreage. Green Food. Yield: tons 
per acre. 
16 «. Ree... ny ne ‘sa IO 
16 .. Marrow-stem kale.. ed i a sic: ae 
8 .. Mangolds .. Ss ‘o oa i ia Ca 
12... Seeds in wheat and pea.. sh i ee 
10 .. Clover aftermath .. ei ini as af 5 
Dry Ration. 
12... Wheat and pea 4 
10 6... Clover Sa ai He oy 3 
18 .. Mixtures (beans, peas, wheat and barley) 24 
26 .. Wheat ‘ md 4 es - 


It would be noticed that the principle is the same as that acted on at 
the Harper Adams College, to which we drew attention a few weeks 
ago. If the results prove economically attractive, the system will 
probably become as common as it is in Denmark. Very much is hoped 
in the way of improving the pasture by the use of forage crops even in 
summer time, as the additional manure cannot fail to be beneficial. 
On the best pasture the cows are being grazed in rotation, ‘‘ the aim 
being to secure the advantages of the Continental practice of tethering 
without its disadvantages.” 

We hope that later on some special attention will be given towards 
showing the small-holder how he can keep cows to advantage even on 
a little bit of ground. He can get over a great difficulty by tethering 
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the animals, and he can improve the pasture by feeding the cows with 
chaffed rye and peas. 


NEW AND OLD SLAGS. 


In dealing with this part of the year’s work—that is, the respective 
fertiliser values of the old Bessemeyx slags and the more modern open- 
hearth slags, some of which are of high and some of low solubility— 
the writer makes a remark that answers a common objection. It is 
often said by farmers that it is one thing to make a test in a pot and 
another to grow a crop in an open field. He admits that the resul!ts 
may be widely different ; but the explanation is simple and has nothing 
to do with the essential value of the manures. It is really a matter of 
control. A pot can be kept at any temperature desired. It can be 
shielded from extremes and inclemencies of weather ; but the crop in 
the field is not protected in this way. It is exposed to variations in 
the supply of water and of heat. It may be varied, also, by the preva- 
lence of warm or cold winds. In other words, the field crop is not in 
such close control. Of the comparison between hearth slags of high 
and low solubility something has been said in a former number which 
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now can be reduced to figures. The comparison with the control of 
100 is 114 in the case of go per cent. soluble slags, with 106 in 30 per 
cent. soluble. A comparison, made in 1922, in the case of turnips 
showed that non-soluble gave a return of 24.3 tons per acre and the 
30 per cent. soluble gave a return of 23.3 tons per acre. The lesson 
to be drawn from that is that the price should be carefully scanned 
to make sure the improvement in the use of highly soluble slags is worth 
the extra money usually asked for them. 


GRASS AND ARABLE. 


The Agricultural Returns just issued deal with the produce of 
crops, and the facts stated throw a dry, clear light on the discussions 
that have recently been taking place. he first point is that there 
is a considerable decline in the growing of wheat and it is due to the 
decline of acreage. Farmers have been putting their wheat land down 
to grass to an extent that has resulted in a shrinkage of home-grown 
wheat of 159,000 tons ; yet the average return per acre is nearly hall 
a hundredweight higher than last year and one-third of a hundred- 
weight above the ten years’ average. 





A STRENUOUS DAY’S SHOOTING 


SIX MILE BOTTOM. 


THE KING AT 


ie. 











THE LINE 
HE extremely interesting shoot which we are describing 
and illustrating took place at Six Mile Bottom, on 
Tuesday, October 23rd. Hardly anywhere in England 
could more delectable farmland be found—clean, well 
tended loam of fine friable texture, rich without a sug- 

gestion of heaviness; such land, in fact, as the farmer could 
more profitably work at a rental of £2 an acre than heavy ground 
at ten shillings. And it is on such ground as this that the merry 
little brown bird thrives and, by so doing, acts as honorary farmer’s 
assistant in the important duty of insect pest reduction. The 
estate for- 
merly be- 
longed to the 
late Sir Ernest 
Cassel, by 
whom it was 
devised to a 
lady, and it is 
now leased to 
Sir Laurence 
Philipps. 
Besides the 
King, the 
party whom 
the host had 
gathered _ to- 
gether to 
enjoy the 
sport, com- 
prised 

Admiral of 

the Fleet Lord 

Beatty, Sir 

Charles Cust, 

Lord Pem- 

broke, Sir 

Harry Stonor, 


Lord Vivian W. A. Rouch. 





THE HOST SEOOTS A HARE. 


STANDS WELL BACK. 


and Sir Matthew Wilson. From the point of view of weather, 
there never was a day which more severely tested the 
driving capabilities of the staff of keepers and helpers who 
were assembled to do justice to the fine stock of birds on 
the ground. Rain is bad enough, but when it is added to tem- 
pestuous bursts of storm sweeping across a large-scale country 
of big open fields, genius is lucky if it triumphs over the 
obstacles presented. On the present occasion the wind pre- 
vailed for most of the day at half-gale strength, and was, 
moreover, at a right angle with many of the drives. Everything 
depended on 
the marshal- 
ling of the 
crescent and 
the correct 
closing-in of 
the flanking 
parties at its 
extremities, 
the tactics of 
the occasion 
being domi- 
nated all the 
while by the 
position of 
root fields in 
relation to the 
belts and 
high fences 
over which 
the birds had 
to be driven. 
Phat the 
results were 
remark - 
ably good in 
the circum- 
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t ibute about equally shared, 
cn the one hand, by what may 
}e termed the staff and, on the 
(ther, by the men who stuck to 
‘heir guns notwithstanding 
requent temptations to 
bandon their position. For 
hese hardy and persevering 
1ortals there was the com- 
ensation of an exceptionally 
‘aried test of skill, hence what 
nay have been missing in the 
otal for the day was more 
han made up in quality. 
fruly, it was a great day’s 
sport, the bag of partridges 
alone exceeding 350 _ brace: 
a triumph over hardship in 
keeping with the best sporting 
traditions. 

Punctually at the appointed 
time all were assembled at 
the meeting place, about one 
mile distant from Six Mile 
Bottom Station on the Brinkley 
Road, the guns at once pro- 
ceeding. to their stands under 


a high hedge which lay parallel with the road. 
having been given to the already stationed drivers, they 
so that before long the guns 


commenced their advance, 


AT THIS STAND HE 


were busily engaged all along the line. 
first to arrive, and these, having risen far back in the beat, 
had space to get well on the wing. 


height, curling and_ turning 
down-wind in a manner which 
ensured a very sporting quality 
of mark. With partridges fol- 
lowing closely on behind, a 
busy ten minutes was spent, the 
proceeds, when in due course 
gathered, proving that a good 
team had been at work. A 
move was then made to New 
Belt, which lay close at hand, 
the second party of drivers 
being already lined out for the 
advance, so permitting the 
first lot to proceed in leisurely 
fashion to their next bound- 
ary. This drive was down- 
wind, its characteristic from a 
shooting point of view being 
one of high velocity flight. 
Fortunately, speed is nothing 
to the gun so long as it is 
pointed right, the difficulty 
being to get the needful align- 
ment in the brief available 
period after the object has 
burst into view. And the pick- 
up was again satisfactory. 
The third drive was a return, 
engineered by the first party 
of beaters, who had dropped 
back in the interval, the guns 


IS WELL 


They came over at a good 


W. A. Rouch. 


Pheasants were the 
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SIR HARRY 
The signal 


PLACED FOR TAKING 


VULCANITE OF 


STONOR HAS TO 


THEM IN FRONT. 


period of mature growth. 
lunch being provided in a pair of marquees near Lark Hall 


GLYNN RETRIEVING 








TURN ROUND. 
taking their places on the reverse side of the same belt of firs. 
This proved one of the most successful items in the day, 
the chief guest having some excellent shooting, 


while the 
others were hardly less busy. 
Again the order was reversed, 
the partridges coming down- 
wind, even faster if possible 
than before. Unfortunately, 
just as the birds were beginning 
to arrive, the volume of rain 
increased to such an extent 
that macintoshes had to be 
donned, their handicap to free 
motion having so far been 
avoided. A move to fresh 
ground was thereafter made, the 
birds being driven three times 
over the eighty-acre belt by 
drives and return-drives as on 
previous occasions. Here, again, 
a fine show, both of pheasants 
and partridges, was brought 
over, the admixture applying 
a test which neither bird alone 
can achieve. Thus, while Six 
Mile Bottom is primarily a par- 
tridge shoot, its sprinkling of 
pheasants seems to add spice to 
the flight of its partridges. 
Shooting was here more diffi- 
cult than in any of the earlier 
drives, the higher’ ground 
causing the wind to get an 
earlier hold on _ the birds, 


adding its own energy to their very abundant supplies at this 


Thus a well filled morning was spent, 


ro 
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non-existing cattle shed o: 
barn. However, sport was t! 
order of the moment an 
although somewhat too stren 


ous to be entirely agreeab! 

















was of the best. The violen N 
of this particular storm w at 
fortunately short-lived, so t B 
ordered programme of a revert co 
drive was proceeded with. T at 
day’s proceedings were broug! t-ustee: 
to a close in decidedly happi be cor 
conditions with three driv cbtaine 
over Heath Belt, a bag «i tinguisl 
between three and four hundr «| ceneral 
brace of partridges, swelled opporte 
pheasants and hares, hav: : quainte 
been compiled under cc “a thei 
ditions which at least dispos Anrep 
of the fallacy that shooting is merous 
a drawing-room sport. Thoug! either i 
all days are not like this very rarely 
nasty sample, none but hari\y as the 
mortals can face whatever tl: Military 
occasion may bring; but when and in t 
the sportsman’s constitution is Cathedi 
fully tuned to the work ther Mo 
LORD PEMBROKE’S PARTING SALUTE. is a glory in putting forth been n¢ 
that stern resistance which Italians 
Farm. One of these housed the party and the other the team belittles the attack. As soon as each drive was over the cast fre 
of helpers, who, throughout the winter, have good reason to bless game was collected by retrievers, for the most part worked of Byza 
shooting as a means of dis- they we 
tributing cheer and employ- of mos: 
ment at a season of year when Roman 
neither is plentiful. spell of 
Towards middle day the of Nat 
discomforting aspects of the painting 
weather had abated, though most fa 
not its rigour. Hence, in a tion, re 
more cheerful spirit, both with- pattern 
out and within, the assembly The ar 
made their way to Middle Bit sable 
Plantation, over which the centrati 
birds began to appear as if in with th 
some magical way responding the col 
to the presence of the guns. painted 
A nice drive was there enjoyed, artists 
and a move immediately made mosaic 
to the 40-acre belt, where the other 1m 
first time over was against the Mosaic 
wind and handicapped accord- and th 
ingly. To make things more at ruin 
difficult covert was here scarce, plateau 
husbandry having ordained ments : 
that nothing better than a paveme! 
stretch of bare ground should show it 
be available for receiving the The 
birds prior to their rise. As an octa 
might be expected, many across, | 
broke over the flanks and were sollecti 
( collectio 
thus virtually lost for the day. and the 
Worse still, one of those rain shape o 
bursts which, in this district, backgro 
can be seen from afar in LORD BEATTY AT HIS STAND. eight pz 
their relentless advance, made trating 
a bee line for the shooting party and delivered during the by keepers from adjoining estates, not to forget others Tie se 
critical minutes a lashing rain which suggested visions of a who had made a longer pilgrimage to assist on so special aieniadl 
an occasion. Bland, the head an wa 
RA IR se Tg ii Ss sam keeper from Sandringham, was an eae 
ages: sa eo an interested spectator of the egainst 
aloe day’s work, he, perhaps, being cf green 
better qualified than any other is eo te 
to admire the conduct by Tuffs, ee 
Sir Laurence’s head _ keeper, igenuit 
of so difficult a task without lete de 
a hitch nd re 
A whole article might pro- rating 
fitably be devoted to the past an ie 
records and present state of i If « 
upkeep of this, perhaps our i n any 
most historical, shoot. The 10saic 
feature which is peculiar to Kast eauty 
Anglia, that of fir belts, is olonred 
here in full evidence. But all Swen th 
belts are not equally service- elieved 
able in the conduct of shooting. vy the 
The ideal kind is of a density lick «4 
which, while compelling the erns amy 
birds to pass overhead, so com- etween 
pletely shelters the guns that he sen 
they can stand back at the  is- neect © 
tance which permits the bulk cain’ 
of the shots to be taken in front. lelicatel 
At Six Mile Bottom the ideal ery. 7 
Copyright. conditions need restoration by he exa 


W. A. Rouch. 
SIR MATTHEW WILSON BOWS TO THE NECESSITY OF A LINE CLOSE UNDER THE FENCE. the medium of fresh planting. minute 5 
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THE MOSAIC PAVEMENT AT THE 
GALLERY 


N the small Blake Room 
at the Tate Gallery, Mr. 
Boris Anrep has recently 
completed a very remark- 
able pavement, which the 

t-ustees of the Gallery are to 
be congratulated on having 
cbtained from such a _ dis- 
tinguished artist. At last the 
general public will have an 
opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with the art of mosaic 
in their own country. Mr. 
Anrep has already made nu- 
merous mosaics, but, unhappily, 
either in private houses or in 
rarely visited buildings such 
as the chapel of the Royal 
Military College at Sandhurst, 
and in the crypt of Westminster 
Cathedral. 

Mosaic as a medium has 
been neglected since the great 
Italians of Giotto’s time finally 
cast free from the restrictions 
of Byzantine form, dictated as 
they were by the requirements 
of mosaic. But in the Late 
Roman epoch, after a long 
spell of perfect representation 
of Nature in sculpture and 
painting, mosaic became the 
most favoured form of decora- 
tion, requiring, above all, bold 
pattern and powerful design. 
The art of to-day shows a 
similar tendency towards con- 
centration on pattern, which, 
with the recent discoveries of 
the composition of light as 
painted by many great modern 
artists, seems to lend itself to 
mosaic better than to any 
other medium, paint included. 
Mosaic, as is shown by Ravenna 
and the astonishing mosaics 
at ruined Timgad on a bleak 
plateau, stands age and ele- 
ments, while the rough mosaic 
pavements of Lisbon streets 
show its durability. 

The room at the Tate is 
an octagon about thirty feet 
across, hung with the splendid 
collection of Blake’s drawings, 
and the main design is in the 
shape of a star, with a black 
background in which are set 
eight panels, or plaques, illus- 
trating the Proverbs of Blake. 
The whole is surrounded by a 
ground of the most delicate 
end varied green mosaic, with 
wn outside border or frame, 
egainst the walls of the room, 
cf green marble. In the centre 
is a modern ventilator, which 
ir. Anrep has, with great 
i agenuity, worked into the com- 
vlete design. Flames, orange 
nd red, radiate from the 
-rating in jagged tongues, as 
rom an inferno. 

If one focusses one’s eye 
n any small square foot of 
1osaic, one is amazed at the 
eauty and variety of the 
oloured marble squares used. 
‘ven the black groundwork is 
elieved from any monotony 
y the arrangement of the 
ack cubes into circular pat- 
erns and the varying distances 
etween the tessere. One has 
he sensation that a _ small 
nsect would experience if it 
rawled over an elaborate and 
lelicately worked piece of jewel- 
ery. There is a purpose in 
he exact position of each 


minute piece of marble. 
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‘““EXUBERANCE IS BEAUTY.” 
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“THE CISTERN CONTAINS, THE FOUNTAIN OVERFLOWS.” 
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Of the proverbs by William Blake illustrated there, 
“ Exuberance is Beauty ”’ is represented by a group of female 
figures in a garden of flowers. There is more poetic beauty, 
perhaps, in this picture than in any of the other seven. The 
treatment of the red-hot poker and the sunflower is particularly 
sympathetic. The fifth panel, next to it, illustrates ‘“‘ The 
cistern contains, the fountain overflows.” The arms of the 
female figure plunged into the tank are shown to be under the 
water by a slight greenish tinge, and the lion-faced fountain is 
finely portrayed. ‘‘ If the fool would persist in his folly, he 
would become wise,’’ is the gayest and most original panel ; 
one feels the shade of Blake would be delighted by such a modern 
and humorous interpretation of his proverb. ‘‘ The Roaring of 
Lions; the Howling of Wolves; the Raging of the Stormy Sea 
and the Destructive Sword are Portions of Eternity too great 
for the Eye of Man’’: the baying wolf, a wonderfu! red sienna 
creature with glistening teeth, is astonishingly realistic, and the 
vigour of this roaring lion is a contrast from the charming 
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fawning lion in the third panel. Only students who have ex- 
amined the mosaics of Ravenna, Venice, Sicily and ancient 
Roman towns will perceive the originality of Mr. Anrep as a 
mosaic artist. It is true he works in the grand Byzantine 
tradition, but he is no imitator; he infuses into his work an 
imaginative simplicity and vigour that are entirely individual 

The exquisiteness of his drawing is not concealed by the 
impressionism of his medium. ‘The figure of the young man i 
‘“He who desires, but acts not, breeds Pestilence,’’ is mos! 
suggestively expressed. No praise seems too high for this work 
of art, beautiful in its lovely colour and design and carried out 
with a skill that the mosaic artists of St. Apollinare Nuovo, o! 
Ravenna, would have applauded. All the more, then, must 
we appreciate the gift of this work by Mr. Anrep to the nation, 
since merely the expenses of the materials were subscribed by 
generous donors. The Tate Gallery appeals to the public fo: 
further donations, so that Mr. Anrep may receive some recompens 
for his work. 


MR. DE LA MARE’S LITERARY NOTES ON HIS 
ANTHOLOGY 


MR. WALTER DE LA MARE’S long expected anthology has been 
published at last by Messrs. Constable and Co. To say that it fulfils 
the expectations formed of it is the highest praise that can be given. 
It is a book of pieces happily chosen, and the very title is singularly 
felicitous—Come Hither. ‘There is something magical in the very 
phrase which is not entirely due to Shakespeare or to our remembrance 
of the song of Amiens: 
* Come hither, come hither, come hither : 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 
But winter and rough weather.” 
That was the first of Mr. de la Mare’s difficulties got over. 
THE: INTRODUCTION. 

An old author says, ‘ Your preface doth often put off a reader,”’ 
but the anthologist has defied this. He has thirty-six pages describing 
the story of the book, and his readers will not wish one away. It is 
imaginary, but delightfully rambling. Miss Taroone and the woman 
‘whom I had seen shaking her duster out of the upper windows,” 
whom he calls Linnet Sara Queek or Quek or Cuec or Cueque, are 
delightfully out-of-the-way people, and though we have heard of them 
before they were placed in this galley, they are the sort of people one 
never grows tired of ; and Mr. Nahum’s book, ‘‘ THEO‘’l HER- 
WORLD,” finds an appropriate habitation with them. It is only a device 
to introduce pieces as coming from Mr. Nahum, a curious mélange of 
poetry, typical of the contents proper. Mr. Nahum’s collection is 
made up of much nonsense poetry. Even ‘‘ Old King Cole was a merry 
old soul,” and “‘ How many miles to Babylon ? ” as well as “‘ Now the 
day is over” and ‘‘ Guard the sailors tossing on the deep blue sea,” 
yield something of the flavour of good verse. This preface, apparently 
so rambling, puts the reader in a good key for the poems. He is already 
in their atmosphere. It also prepares him for a curious admixture. 
Here we have Isaac Watts’ “‘ ’Tis the voice of the sluggard ; I heard 
him complain—” to light in the next number on the eternal beauty and 
freshness of ‘‘ Hearke, hearke, the Larke at Heaven’s gate sings,” and 
the section ends up beautifully with : 

“* Pleasure it is 
To hear, iwis, 
The birdes sing. 
The deer in the dale, 
The sheep in the vale, 
The corn springing ;”’ 


“ ABOUT AND ROUNDABOUT.” 


This is the title that Mr. de la Mare has chosen for the one hundred 
and seventy odd pages of most readable notes with which he concludes 
the book. Some are learned and historical as, for example, that given 
to the folklore song of London Bridge : 


“‘London Bridge is broken down, 
Dance o’er my Lady Lee, 
London Bridge is broken down, 
With a gay lady.” 
Many readers will recall the memorable way in which this ancient rhyme 
is used by Vachel Lindsay. ‘The anthologist traces the rhyme to 
the wooden bridge built in 994 at Southwark and destroyed in 1008 
by King Olaf. The section upon which we are touching at the moment 
is ‘‘ Feasts: Fairs: Beggars: Gipsies,” and it is full of old favourites 
that are, perhaps, not known so well now as they once were. ‘‘ He 
promised he’d bring me a bunch of blue ribbons, to tie up my bonny 
brown hair,” ‘‘ Widdecombe Fair,’ ‘ The Wraggle-taggle Gipsies,” 
and kindred things make up a most attractive section for those who 
always are young. 
Travelling onward the eye catches such familiars as : 
“Yes, I ken John Peel and Ruby too, 
Ranter and Royal and Bellman as true ;”’ 
‘O for a Booke and a shadie nooke,’’ ‘‘ Broom, green Broom ”’ and 
a great many other equally familiar and jolly songs interspersed with 
modern examples from Mr. Sturge Moore, Mr. Abercrombie and others 
who write well although they have not the easy gaiety of the earlier 
writers. 


’ 


WAR SONGS. 
One turns with great interest to this collection in order to see what 
so fine a judge as Mr. de la Mare thinks will be enduring in that kind. 
Herbert Trench, Siegfried Sassoon are among the recent and familiar 


names. There is a good selection from Hardy, and one may be sure 
that Mr. de la Mare could not miss. 


““In the wild October night-time, when the wind raved round the 
land, 
And the Back-sea met the Front-sea, and our doors were blocked 
with sand.” 
Though Scottish romantic poetry is not very liberally presented, we 
have the best of it in— 
“It was a’ for our rightfu’ king 
We left fair Scotland’s strand ; ”’ 


“LIKE STARS UPON SOME GLOOMY GROVE.” 


Under this, the only title that strikes us as a little clumsy, is grouped 
a number of songs of the class of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Feare no more the 
heate o’ th’ Sun,” from which, by the by, the last verse is omitted : 

*“ No exorciser harm thee ! 

Nor no witchcraft charm thee’ 
Ghost unlaid forbear thee ! 
Nothing ill come-near thee ! 
Quiet consummation have ; 
And renowned be thy grave!”’ 


This is one of the lapses in the book. The thre2 words “‘ Quiet con- 
summation have’ one would have thought enough to prevent the 
docking of this the most perfect thing of its kind in English literature, 
and, indeed, in any literature. In regard to the Lyke-Wake Dirge, 
Mr. de la Mare mentions an explanation of “ Fire and sleet and candle- 
lighte ”’ that does not seem at all reasonable, namely, the suggestion 
that ‘‘ sleet? means embers, water or house-room, a perplexing gloss. 
As the fire, the salt and the candlelight are mentioned in Elizabethan 
times and were used in the memory of som2 now living, there can 
scarcely be much doubt of what was the real meaning of the word sleet. 


“THE WITCH’S BALLAD.” 


William Bell Scott was not of the Pre-Raphaelites, that is to say” 
he was not of the inner company, but an outsider. Once a great friend 
of Swinburne, he quarrelled with him as he did with many people. His 
famous ‘‘ Witch’s Ballad’ has nearly two pages of notes to which 
another might be added. The Pre-Raphaelites thought that the most 
extraordinary stanzes were : 


“T called his name, I called aloud, 
Alas! I called on him aloud ; 
And then he filled his hand with stour, 
And threw it towards me in the air; 
My mouse flew out, I lost my pow’r! 


My lusty strength, my power were gone ; 
Power was gone, and all was gone. 

He will not let me love him more ! 

Of bell and whip and horse’s tail 

He cares not if I find a store.” 


Mr. de la Mare has a not? that the “ bell and whip and horse’s tail ”’ is 
the punishment for a witch, but he does not touch on the phrase ‘“‘ My 
mouse flew out, I lost my power.”’? Theodore Watts-Dunton used to hold 
forth upon it as an example of the mysterious efect produced by a 
simple phrase, but Swinburne, in his lordly literary way. disdained a 
kind of stratagem that was dearer to Rossetti than him. Of all the 
verses, he liked those of the witches going to market best: 


** We walk’d abreast all up the street, 
Into the market up the street ; 

Our hair with marigolds was wound, 
Our bodices with love-knots laced, 
Our merchandise with tansy bound. 


Nort had chickens, I had cocks ; 
Gamesome cocks, loud-crowing cocks ; 

Maysie ducks, and Elspie drakes,— 

For a wee groat or a pound 

We lost nae time wi’ gives and takes.’ 

The book is well printed by the University Press of Glasgow. 

Its binding is in good taste, but would have been more enduring if 
it had not a hollow spine, which means that it wil! be in tatters before it is 
as well thumbed as we hope it will be. The embellishments by Alec 
Buckels are in the most excellent taste ea. G. 
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Nov. 10th, 1923. 


BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


( Reference is made in this column to all books received and does not, of course, 
preclude the publication of a further notice in CounTRY LIFE.) 


ITH Mr. Reginald Blunt’s Mrs. Montague “‘ Queen of the 

Blues ’’ (two vols., 42s.), Lord Charnwood’s Theodore Roosevelt 

(7s. 6d.)—-both from Messrs. Constable—and Colonel C. H. 
Melville’s Life and Letters of Sir Redvers Buller, V.C., G.C.B. (two 
vols., 32s.), from Mr. Edward Arnold, biography in one form or another 
again takes first place among the books of the day. To strengthen 
the case come Mr. Winston Churchill’s second volume The World 
Crisis, 1915 (Thornton Butterworth, 30s.) ; and W. S. Gilbert, His Life 
and Letters (Methuen, 15s.), by Mr. Sidney Dark and Mr. Rowland Grey. 
Then, Reminiscences (Macmillan, 18s.), by Dr. A. H. Sayce ; and Dickens’s 
Own Story (Chapman and Hall, tos. 6d.), by the late Sir William 
Robertson Nicoll, must be added to the list ; and Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle’s Three of Them (Murray, 3s. 6d.), sketches of three real children, 
and Country Conversations, from the same publishers at the same price, 
may make a good claim to be included. 

If the expectations aroused by the promise of one particular 
book were to be the touchstone, poetry would have come first, for 
the sake of Mr. Walter de la Mare’s anthology, Come Hither 
(Constable, 21s.). Cenotaph (Cape, 5s.), an anthology of war 
prose and poetry compiled and edited by Mr. Thomas Moult, is pub- 
lished on the eve of Armistice Day. There is, also, a welcome new 
edition of that very fine anthology of war poetry, Valour and Vision, 
collected and edited by Miss Jacqueline T. Trotter (Hopkinson, 7s. 6d.). 
Drama is represented by F. M. Atkinson’s translation of two plays 
by M. Maurice Maeterlinck, The Cloud That Lifted and The Power of 
the Dead (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) ; and Mister Bosphorous and the Muses 
(Duckworth, 10s. 6d.), by Mr. Ford Madox Ford, who is also Mr. 
Ford Madox Heuffer-—and others. 

A novel by Mr. Robert Service, The Rough Neck (T. Fisher Unwin, 
47s. 6d.); a book of stories, Hillsboro’ People (Cape, 7s. 6d.), by 
Miss Dorothy Canfield, whose novel ‘The Brimming Cup,” was 
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an unforgettable delight ; Mr. Maurice Baring’s A Triangle and Devil 
Dare, by Mr. Alfred Ollivant, (both Heinemann, 7s. 6d.), are four 
books which stand out in this week’s list of novels. Then there are 
a translation of The Goose Man (Stanley Paul, 7s. 6d.), by Herr Wasser- 
mann ; After Harvest (Allen and Unwin, 7s. 6d.), by Mr. Charles Fielding 
Marsh ; The Shoreless Sea (Murray, 7s. 6d.), by Mollie Pantire Downes ; 
The Deception of Ursula (Stanley Paul, 7s. 64.), by the often funny 
Mr. Thomas Cobb; and The Case and the Girl, by Randall Parrish, 
and Heristal’s Wife, by Cecil Adair, both at the same price and from 
the same publisher. Then there is The Child’s House (Macmillan, 
6s.), a story about children but not only for children, by a Canadian 
author, Miss Marjory MacMurchy. Two more volumes of the 
exquisite Manaton edition of the works of Mr. John Galsworthy— 
Vol. III, ‘‘ The Forsyte Saga—III,” ‘‘ Awakening ” and ‘‘ To Let ”’ ; 
and Vol. IV, “ Villa Rubein and Other Stories ’—have appeared. 

St. Pierre’s Paul and Virginia and Dumas’ The Neapolitan Lovers 
appears in the series of translations of standard fiction in the Inter- 
national Library (Stanley Paul, 2s. 6d. each). 

Among other books received is Britain’s Life-Boats (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 7s. 6d.), by Major A. J. Dawson, to which the Prince of 
Wales has written an introduction. Then there are Mr. V. C. Scott 
O’Connor’s important volume, A Vision of Morocco (Butterworth, 25s.) ; 
Mr. Robert Lynd’s small book, containing twenty-seven pleasant rumina- 
tions in essay form, The Blue Lion (Methuen, 6s.) ; Streams of Ocean 
(Heinemann, 6s.), essays also, by Mr. Aubrey de Selincourt; The 
Mind in the Making (Cape, 6s.), by Mr. James Harvey Robinson ; 
The Problem of the Obelisks (T. Fisher Unwin, 9s.), by Mr. R. Engelbach ; 
and The Tomb of Tutankhamen (Allen and Unwin, 4s. 6d.), by Professor 
Jean Caphart. The excellent and practical Guide to the Birds of 
Europe and North Africa (Gurney and Jackson, 12s. 6d.), by Colonel 
R. G. Wardlaw Ramsay, is sure of an eager welcome from every student 
of ornithology. Mr. L. G. Maitland’s Secrets of the Zoo (Partridge, 
3s. 6d.) will certainly add attraction to that already attractive spot. ‘That 
excellent monthly, St. Martin’s Review (Office, 6d.); and Conquest 
(Wireless Press, 1s.), both for November, have also been received. 





AN UNEQUAL BATTLE 


By BERNARD DarRWIN. 


HOPE golfing readers have not grown too tired of the poor 

old gutty during the last three weeks or so, because I 

feel that I must have a last word about it. After some of 

us had experimented with it at Woking, both in match 

and medal play, there clearly remained one more experiment 
to try, namely, that some ‘“‘ mug ”’ with a gutty should encounter 
a person of low cunning armed with the rubber-core. I under- 
took this heroic folly, and a few days since played a thirty-six 
hole match against an old friend whom I will veil as S., I with 
a gutty, he with the most far-flying brand of rubber core. At 
the end of the day I was positively stiff with futile slogging 
and had lost my match and my money. I shall never do it 
again, but I am glad I did it once. 

I must explain that I was never silly enough to think I 
should win this match. It was an affair partly of sentiment 
and partly of honour. Nineteen years ago we had played it, 
and J, in some extraordinary way, had won by 5 and 4. When 
S. suggested that we should play it again—and I completely 
acquit him of all base motives—TI realised that the pendulum 
had swung a long way in his favour. We are still both relatively 
of the same age. I can still or am supposed to be able to give 
him the same number of shots—some four or five—as I did 
nineteen years ago. But the rubber-cored ball goes a great 
deal farther than it then did, and the course at Woking, over 
which we played, has grown a very great deal longer. It is 
not long as we reckon courses nowadays, but it is uncommonly 
long for the gutty ball. 

These are obvious facts, and they proved even more impor- 
tant than I had expected. I lost that thirty-six hole match 
by 6 and 5, and when once S. got a few bad early morning holes 
over I was completely outplayed. To an onlooker it might 
have appeared that the gutty was losing through bad putting. 
Certainly I did putt very ill. The pace of the other ball perhaps 
confused me, and I could not get the strength of the approach 
putts. At one moment I was three yards short and at the next 
I had raced out of holing. Doubtless, on another day I might 
have putted much better ; indeed, I recollect that in our previous 
match I had won by better holing out. But it was extraordinarily 
difficult to putt well because the gutty was so palpably “‘ up 
against it.’”’ It too often took a stroke more than its enemy 
to arrive on the green, so that many approach putts were in the 
nature of forlorn hopes. It was a question of holing them, 
not of laying them dead. 

It was the two-shot holes, so called, that were too much for 
me and my willing but inefficient old gutty. When we both 
play with rubber-cores, I can generally outdrive S. by twenty 
to twenty-five yards. When I hit my gutty as well as I 
could and he did the same to his rubber-core, he was 
thirty-five yards ahead of me. At holes which he could 
reach with a drive and a firm iron I had to slog my 
soul out with two wooden club shots, and, even so, often and 
often could not get up. If there was a cross bunker in 
front of the green, as at the sixth and eighth, I either had to 
take a very big risk in going for a carry too long for me or else 
play short and trust, quite in vain, to a pitch and a putt. The 
only holes at which I felt tolerably happy were the one-shot 


holes and the two long ones, the fourteenth and fifteenth. 
At these I could reach the greer, without bursting, in the same 
number of strokes as he could. At the sixth hole, by the way, 
with memories of reddy Tait’s historic shot out of the water 
at Prestwick, I plunged over my ankles into the burn short of 
the green and tried to play my gutty as it floated merrily down 
stream. But I only emerged with squelching shoes and a 
soured temper. The gutty did nct emerge. 

I am perfectly well accustomed to being outdriven and can 
bear it as a rule with some philosophy, but I must admit that 
this time it was severe discipline. I have never felt half so puny 
when playing with Mr. Wethered or Mr. Tolley. Here was I 
tying myself into complicated knots and really hitting the ball— 
for me—rather well, and there was S.—S., confound him ! whom 
by all the laws of propriety I ought to outdrive—far away in 
front of me, flicking the ball on to the green with contemptuous 
ease. To my distracted eyes he seemed to swell and swell. 
He appeared a super-Tolley. I gradually lost all sense of pro- 
portion. I could not believe that I had ever reached some 
of those greens with a drive and a pitch. I began to feel that 
such vast hitting as S.’s had never been seen before. It was a 
portent and a prodigy. Legislation must instantly be introduced 
to curb S. or the game of golf would be ruined for ever. And 
vet, in fact, S. was not playing very well; he can play a good 
deal better and could have this time if he had wanted to. I 
think, if it be not ungenerous to say so, that he had a little 
the better of the luck. At least his elastic ball seemed more 
skilled than mine in leaping over the corners of bunkers. But 
the cold hard fact is that on that long course and slow ground 
I had no chance. Whether I could have made a game of it 
on the course as it had been nineteen years before I do not 
know. As it was I was a crushed worm. 

The experiment would have been, perhaps, of more scientific 
value if my place had been occupied by someone who could 
drive farther and so could have reached the two-shot holes 
more often in two shots. Yet I think that even he would have 
found it very hard work and that the triumphant S. would 
have beaten him, if by a smaller margin. It is, of course, 
dangerous to generalise from one match. Neither S. nor I, 
alas! are golfing automata. We play very differently on 
different days. However, I am, personally, quite satisfied. I 
have had enough. 

Perhaps I ought to apologise for the number of I’s in this 
article, but it was, in the circumstances, unavoidable. And so, 
to end it in the same egotistical strain, I am very much looking 
forward to my next game with S.—not with a gutty. It is 
not that I harbour any desire for revenge. My reason is a much 
more harmless one. At present he seems to loom above me, 
a golfer of unapproachable power, playing shots altogether 
beyond the compass of ordinary mankind. When we next 
meet, both armed with rubber-cores, I live in hopes that from one 
tee, though the thing now appears impossible, I shall outdrive 
him. If so, I shall for that one tremendous moment enjoy the 
illusion of being the longest driver in the world. Disenchant- 
ment will follow if I outdrive him twice. but- that: first: thrill 
will be exquisite indeed. 
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THE PAVILION AT MESSRS. DEBENHAMS’ 
HERE is a picture of business London in “‘ The Fortunes 
of Nigel,’’ the only novel of Sir Walter Scott which is 
staged in London. By recalling the description so 
pleasantly written by the master’s hand, all the more 
striking from the contrast between Jacobean lines and 

our own, Scott’s tale begins with a city engaged in business. The 

shops were very elementary indeed compared with the splendid 
palaces to which customers are invited to-day: Goods were ex- 
posed for sale in cases protected from the weather only by a cover 
of canvas, and the whole bore a strong resemblance to the stalls 
and booths that used to be familiar at a country fair. The 
shopkeeper, as a rule, had his booth connected with a small 
apartment at the back, as Robinson Crusoe had a tent in front 
of his cavern. While he calculated and made out his accounts 
in this seclusion, two stout apprentices did all the advertising 
that was necessary by continually addressing the passers-by 
with the question ‘“‘ What d’ye lack ? what d’ye lack ?’”’ They 
broke the monotony of this parrot cry by making remarks about 
the passers-by. Their wit frequently ended in a quarrel, which 
was the signal for the well known battle-cry of ‘“ ’Prentices— 

*prentices—clubs—clubs !’’ The policemen in those days were 

a feeble folk and used to have no better means of quelling a 

disturbance than by calling out the male inhabitants to their 

aid, so that numbers eventually produced tranquillity. That 
was the sort of thing that went on in the business quarters, 
especially in Fleet Street, where the inhabitants of the Temple 
occasionally mingled in the affray. We hear, incidentally, that 
the apprentice slept in a truckle-bed and lived what we should 
now calla hard life. That was thought nothing of in those times, 
when living was harder everywhere than it is now. Those 
apprentices were very often of gentle birth, hence there was 
nothing incredible in the romantic love story so often told, with 
the apprentice as a hero and the master’s lovely daughter as 
the heroine. Scott, indeed, trembled on the borders of it when 
he made Jin Vin the unsuccessful rival of Lord Glenvarloch 
as a suitor to Peg-a-Ramsay, as King James familiarly called 
the clockmaker’s only child. As Vachel Lindsay would say, 

“Let that picture be a-coming into your moind’’ when con- 

trasting the old state of affairs with the new. Up to the end 
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RECREATION GROUND AT EASTCOTE. 

of the eighteenth and well into the nineteenth century the 
conditions were even less favourable. It was an age when 
exceedingly small salaries were paid, when most of the staff 
lived in, and frugality was a rule to which there were few 
exceptions. Amusements were rare, and before coal gas came 
into use the town was very ill lighted, so that there was little 
inducement to walk abroad in the evenings. 

The heads of our great commercial concerns to-day take a 
far wider and more liberal view of the good effects of amusement. 
No one in the olden time could have dreamed of the great thought 
that would be taken and the money that would be spent by 
the heads of great commercial houses in providing the means 
of healthy out-door sport and amusement for the young men 
and women who to-day are taking the place of the old apprentices. 
Nearly every great enterprise to-day has, for the use of employees, 
splendidly equipped grounds and arrangements for playing 
all the most popular games of the day. Very many of these 
have come into existence quite recently. No small proportion 
have apparently been established in order to satisfy that increased 
love of the open air which was one of the few good results of 
the war; although it is only fair to say that in many cases the 
arrangement had come into being before the outbreak of hos- 
tilities. We take the case, for instance, of the Cavendish 
Athletic Association, set up by Messrs. Debenhams, Limited. 
They anticipated the war by a year, as it was in 1913 that the 
purchase was made of fifty-two acres to provide recreation 
fortheemployees. The ground is excellently situated at Eastcote, 
on the Metropolitan and District Railways, the ground, indeed, 
being only a minute’s walk from the station. In summer, 
the appearance of the place, with its circular drive running 
round the pavilion and bowling green, its herbaceous borders, 
rose beds, its wistaria, jasmine and clematis on the walls, 
its balcony and beautiful views, puts one in mind of a fine country 
seat. The interior of the club has a billiard-room with two full- 
sized tables, a dance and concert room, a smoking-room, and so 
on. On the ground there are nineteen grass courts and two hard 
courts for tennis, as well as accommodation for two cricket 
elevens, five football teams, bowls, hockey and croquet ; while 
there are supplementary arrangements at Hammersmith for 








RUNNING TAKEN SERIOUSLY 





AT EASTCOTE. 
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A CRICKET MATCH AT MESSRS. BARKER’S PLEASANT GROUND AT SOUTHFIELDS. 


rowing. That is a very fine example of 
the provision made to-day for providing 
that healthy amusement in the fresh 
air which is rightly considered to be 
necessary to those who work indoors. 
The old-fashioned emplover of a century 
ago had a suspicion of sport, even when 
it took the gentlest form, such as that 
favoured by Father Izaak. It was a 
belief, even in early Victorian times, 
that the youth who was to get on in 
the world should have his eyes glued to 
business, and never, even after closing 
time, think of anything else. 

The Cavendish Athletic Association 
is no exceptional case. Several of the 
great stores not only provide facilities 
for outdoor sport, but employ a sports 
organiser who devotes his whole time 
to this and other matters connected 
d with the physical and mental health of 
: the staff. This is the case, for instance, 
; with Messrs. Barkers, who have an 
excellent athletic ground at Wimbledon, 
on which there are two cricket pitches, 
twenty grass and two hard tennis AT THE ANNUAL SPORTS OF THE LONDON JOINT CITY AND MIDLAND BANK. 











AFTER-HOURS TENNIS AT THE OXO GROUND AT CATFORD. 
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THE LYONS’ 
courts and a bowling green. 


Here a charming old-fashioned 
lawns has been turned into a 
room, dancing and concert hall, 
teen. 
bowls, while a 


harriers, rowing, 


Not far off—namely, at Barnes 
—Messrs. Harrods have an easily accessible sports ground. 

mansion 
club-house 
committee-rooms and can- 
The principal sports are cricket, lawn tennis, football, 
considerable 
hockey, croquet, net-ball and Badminton is also played. 


CLUB SPORTS AT 
on Saturdays. 


with beautiful and two hard. 


having reading- 


amount of 
Swim- 


been played in a week. 
There is a full-sized bowling green, plenty of 
ground for hockey, and football is so popular that, although three 
games can go on simultaneously now, accommodation for another 
pitch is likely to be required. 
the Harrodians have been very successful on the water. 
hold the West End Sculling Championship, the Marshall Pairs, 


SUDBURY: MEN’S TUG-OF-WAR. 


As many as twenty-six cricket matches have 


For tennis there are twelve grass courts 


Rowing is in great favour, and 
They 
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ming, again, is a very popular amusement and so is shooting. 
Four cricket matches can be played simultaneously ; there are 
six cricket teams, so that four can play at home and two away 


the Senior Fours, Senior Eights, Junior Fours and also the 
Winter Fours. We select these names merely as typical cases. 
Equally good arrangements are made by other firms. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


THE WILD BIRDS’ PROTECTION ACT. 

To THE Epiror. 
Str,—Most sportsmen and bird lovers, not 
blinded by prejudice, will emphatically agree 
with the remarks of your correspondent 
“PP. R. M.” in the October 13th issue of 
Country Lire. Desirable as a new protection 
Act is, it is surely a mistake to make unnecessary 
restrictions which either cannot or will not be 
enforced owing to their impracticability. As 
all ‘*‘ hawks”? except the sparrow-hawk and 
kestrel are to be absolutely protected, it is 
presumed that that delightful ‘“‘ falcon,” the 
peregrine, is included ? Does that mean that 
owners and occupiers of grouse moors who are 
fortunate (?) enough to have a peregrine 
aerie on their land are to tolerate losing an 
adult grouse per diem during the months when 
their grouse are nesting and the peregrines 
are feeding their hungry broods? I fear there 
is not the slightest doubt that grouse suffer 
very badly indeed from these ‘ hawks,” and 
one has only to walk over a moor, as I have 
done, in the neighbourhood of a_ peregrine 
aerie to realise it. The raven is normally a 
quite harmless and delightful scavenger, but, 
like all the crow tribe, requires to be kept in 
check. Last year, to my personal knowledge, 
a pair of ravens, which had a nest within a mile 
of a small moorland farm in Wales, were 
responsible for the destruction of twenty-two 
goslings, and the wretched farmer woman, 
who depended on the latter as part of her 
livelihood, informed me that, having lost all 
her goslings, she was giving up all attempts at 
rearing geese in the future. Surely the 
peregrine and raven should be placed on the 
second schedule of the Act and thus allow the 
owner or occupier to deal with them if and when 
necessary ? How do the owners of the Spey- 
side pine forests appreciate the fact that the 
capercaillie is to be protected in the breeding 
season? I know it to be a fact that they are 
ruthlessly destroyed during the breeding 
season because it is at that time they are most 
easily approached and shot and their nests 
destroyed. I hold no brief for the owners 
of these forests, but cannot help thinking 
that timber is of more value than capercaillie. 
It would be easy enough to crit‘cise the pro- 
posed Act as regards its omissions, but I will 
only give one example. Why protect all 
woodpeckers but not the wryneck? I think 
I have said enough in support of “ P. R. M.” 
to show that the Act is capable of considerable 
improvement.—A Birp-LOvFR AND SHOOTING 
Man. 


AN ALBINO MAGPIE. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—I have a female albino magpie, and as 
I believe her to be rather rare (I do not know 


of any other authentic case) I thought perhaps 
it would interest some readers of COUNTRY 
Lire. She has no coloured feathers on her at 
all and is pure white, and, of course, has pink 
eyes. She was hand reared and taken from 
the nest last year. If this letter catches the eye 
of anyone who would care to see her I should 
be very pleased to show her to them. Are 
there any other cases of odd coloured or albino 
magpies ? I should be so very interested to 


A BELGIAN CANAL. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—I send you a photograph of the Sluis 
terminus of the Bruges-Sluis Canal in Belgium. 
It is rather interesting to contrast it with 
one of our own canals, which, though so pic- 
turesque, have now in many places such an air 
of decay. All over England there seem to be 
falling banks, battered moss-grown locks and 
even rush-covered beds. Matters are far differ- 
ent on the Continent, especially in Belgium 


and Holland, where the flat country favours 
a canal system, and the photograph is typical 
of the canal scenery in Flanders. The greater 
part of this canal was in the hands of the 
Germans during the war, but its waters are 
now fully engaged in bringing prosperity to 
Bruges, the Venice of the North.—R. Moore. 


SPORTSMAN’S COOKERY BOOK : 

PARTRIDGE OR PHEASANT? 
To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—There is a statement in the first sentence 
of Major Pollard’s article, in your issue of last 
week, that I must challenge. In my own 
opinion, not only is the pheasant incomparable 
with the partridge in palate value, but the latter, 
if taken in September from a partridge country, 
excels in delicacy of flavour any British game 
bird. His only competitor in this direction is 
the snipe. To my mind a pheasant comes a long 
way down the list, though I admit that the little 
brown bird is not worth eating after November. 
—CLEMENT INGLEBY. 
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A LOST SQUIRREL. 
To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—Here is a picture of poor ‘“ Chips” 
who was lost. He worried about among the 
sun-crisp leaves and grass in a_ half-hearted, 
uninformed fashion; picking up here a nut, 
there an acorn, mechanically digging for a 
piece of succulent root, and stowing them 
away in the pockets Nature had given him. 
And now he had strayed, in his gay inconse- 
quent mischief, far from his home, far beyond 
recall, and was back to first principles ; lost, 
hungry, thirsty, obeying instincts practically 
inarticulate from long disuse. He searched 
diligently, scratching ever with little claws over- 
long from disuse, little body over-fat from high 
living, little squirrel brain dulled in the lapping 
of love and luxury. Only a great, empty ache ina 
tiny, quick-beating heart, a blind grief, a frantic 
sense of blank loss, that drove him to dogged 
scraping, digging, pouching, storing. . . . 
The grey-striped furry body shot up rigid, 
the tuftless ears lay flat, and the great black 





“CHIPS.” 


eyes strained and brightened. . . . The 
human he so truly sensed, the human eyes he 
so surely saw through the leaves . . . was 
it, could it be HE ? In another moment he would 
hear the dear familiar ‘‘ Why—Chips !” 
and fly to a beloved pocket, safe again. Six 
inches of tense grey fur, uncountable stretch 
of love, hope and longing—a camera clicked, 
the human eyes vanished, a grey streak flashed 
up a tree—and silence. Back to earth, and the 
dreary uncomprehending searching, collecting 
and storing began again.—C. 
YOUNG HEDGEHOGS. 
To THE EpirTor. 
Sir,—I send vou a photograph of three young 
hedgehogs which I hope you may care to 


4 


THREE LITTLE HEDGEHOGS. 


publish. I took it in a field of podding peas 
at the end of August.—E. H. Hosen. 


A TRYSTING TREE. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—The following may be interesting to 
your readers. A short time ago I carved a 
hole in the trunk of an oak tree only a few feet 
away from a house, near a milestone which 
marks eleven miles from London. This hole 
is constantly supplied with nuts. On a Sunday 
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morning, in an hour’s time, I watched two 
squirrels, a great spotted woodpecker, numerous 
blue-tits, coal-tits and tom-tits ; and, perhaps 
most fascinating of all, a nuthatch, all coming 
for a meal of nuts. This, I hear, is a daily 
rendezvous, and the owner of the house 
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FARMERS OF WESTERN 
CANADA. 


To THE EpI7or. 


WOMEN 


Sir,—The news of a girl rancher in the early 
*twenties managing a 2,000-acre farm and a 





GIRLS JUDGING CATTLE IN CANADA, 


expressed willingness that you should confirm 
this should you desire to interest your readers. 
—A. VAUGHAN THOMAS. 


PICTORES IGNOTI. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—Art breaks out in unexpected forms 
and places. One of its most extraordinary 
manifestations is in the Inyo National Forest, 
California, where the living timber is utilised 
for mysterious pictorial purposes, desnite 
the Government’s stern disapproval. There, 
carved on the boles of giant trees, is an exhibi- 
tion probahly unique. Hundreds cf human 
figures, life-size and skilfully, painstakingly 
executed, constitute this novel display in the 
high Sierra Nevada a few hundred miles north 
of Los Angeles. Characters of every sort are 
faithfully depicted, though without sacrifice 
of imaginative qualities—women in evening 
gowns and in wrappers and sun-bonnets ; 
men in full dress, swallowtail coats and every 
detail, and naked men under funny top 
hats. These remarkable pictoglyphs (some 
of them are coloured) are in evidence through- 
out a region of about a thousand square 
miles, generally in groups, and are startling 
when first encountered. The particular speci- 
mens herewith illustrated are on Tamarack 
Flats, along 2 road that leads from the Owens 
River Valley to Rockoreek Lakes, and belong 
to a numerous collection. Making their figures 
large and sometimes encircling a trunk with 
two or three hand-in-hand, the over-zealous 
despoilers naturally selected the choicest trees, 
six, eight or even ten feet in diameter, for 
their operations—usually yellow or bull pine. 
These have thick, tough bark, and the self- 
imposed task of removing such an immense 
amount with the utmost care is prodigious, 
and the time devoted to it and the patience 
required appalling. It is, however, detrimental 
to the trees, and the forest rangers are anxious 
to discover the perpetrators and put a stop 
to their efforts. It is believed to be the work 
of the sheep-herders——JOHN L. von PBLON 
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herd of 200 pure-bred Herefords has already 
reached England; but Western Canada has 
many other women farmers on a smaller scale. 
It is notable that it is very difficult to discover 
a woman wheat farmer. We have heard 
a great deal in England of the wonderful wheat 
grown in Manitoba (82 bushels to the acre is 
the world’s record), but we have not heard 
so much of what happens when the wheat crop 
is poor and there is nothing for the farmer to 
fall back on. One of the foremost women farmers 
of Western Canada asked me to impress on 
anyone coming to the prairie this fact: In 
mixed farming lies the secret of success. 
This rather boldly worded slogan is now sound- 
ing through the West: ‘Turn your grain 
through cattle, horses and swine!” The 
women farmers seemed to have realised this 
from the start. Apart from Miss Margaret 
Christie, the young owner of 2,000 acres 
with 200 head of Herefords and nearly as 
many horses and pigs, there are two sisters 
in Manitoba, the Misses Forward of Oak 
Lake, who broke their own land = and 
have nearly a hundred head of shorthorns, 
sending a truckload of steers to the Winnipeg 
stockyards each year. ‘Two years running they 
have won the silver cup for the best shorthorn 
bull. Then there is Mrs. Hamilton, a widow, 
also of Manitoba, who farms about 1,000 acres ; 
but her husband had, of course, developed the 
farm before he died. Mrs. Summerfield of 
Hartney, Man., is one of the few women 
breeders of Oxford sheep; Mme. Courcelles 
manages 320 acres; and Mrs. James Lothian 
of Pipestone, Man., also has a large mixed 
farm. An unmarried woman who lectures on 
the management of a dairy herd is Miss Mary 
Anderson Barn, while Miss Eva Dunstan for 
several years was in charge of cow-testing in 
Saskatchewan. The leading Guernsey herd 
in the West is owned by Mrs. Nickason, also 
of Saskatchewan. ‘“ It is only a rich man who 
can afford a poor cow,” she declares, ‘‘ simply 
because he does not depend on the cow for his 
living. A poor man cannot afford to keep a 
poor cow.”—STELLA WOLFE Murray. 





A FOREST PICTURE GALLERY. 
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A THRILLING RACE FOR THE CAMBRIDGESHIRE 


SOME NOTES ON TWO HIGH-CLASS TWO YEAR OLDS. 


ELDOM has it happened that a beaten horse has been 

so lavishly and generously praised as was the case with 

Epinard last week. Carrying gst. 2lb. he was beaten 

a neck for the Cambridgeshire, accounting for a high- 

class field, with the one exception of Lord Coventry’s 
Verdict, a filly of his own age to which he was trying to concede 
18lb. Asa great effort was destined just to fail, though glorious 
enough in all the circumstances, it was right and proper that 
the one to cause the overthrow should be the property of the 
most respected and delightful old man in the Jockey Club. Lord 
Coventry is an old man now. He has enjoyed many years of 
wonderful life as a grand type of the fine old English gentleman 
and as a sportsman in the highest and best sense. He has won 
Grand Nationals and, indeed, has enjoyed most of the good 
things vouchsafed in sport, but I venture to suggest that, because 
of his great age and the dramatic circumstances of the win, nothing 
ever moved him so much as what Verdict achieved in his colours 
last week. 

Now, it was generally agreed on the eve of the race that 
some of the horses engaged represented unusually high class. 
To begin with there was Epinard, unanimously voted the best 
three year old they have had in France fcr many years past. 
By an accident he was omitted from the entry both for the French 
and English Derbys. The truth is that in his early days he 
was not esteemed, probably because he did not cost a big sum 
as a yearling and, maybe too, for the reason that he was not 
what would be described as fashionably bred. He could have 
won both Derbys. Certainly he could have won ours, as was proved 
by the summary way in which he treated Pharos in the Cambridge- 
shire. We had seen him win the Stewards’ Cup under 8st. 6lb., 
no other three year old in the long history of that race having 
been successful with such a high weight. We were a bit doubtful 
of what the performance actually amounted to as those he beat 
did not seem up to the average standard of a Stewards’ Cup 
field. 

Then came his candidature for the Cambridgeshire. It is 
said his owner and trainer expected him to get as much as 
gst. 5lb., probably arguing that Galtee More, which had won the 
Triple Crown in 1897, was given gst. 7lb. when that celebrity 
finished a capital fourth or fifth under the tremendous weight. 
When, therefore, Epinard was awarded gst. 2lb., we may assume 
that the French folk were perfectly satisfied. From that moment 
they never left off backing him, and, had he won, a tremendous 
sum would have been taken out of the country. What layers 
stood to lose was substantially increased after Rose Prince 
had won the Cesarewitch for a French owner. He had been 
in double events with his fellow Frenchman. If, therefore, 
you noticed the bookmakers cheering with heartfelt sincerity 
when Verdict’s number went into the frame can you wonder ? 
I most certainly did not. 

Pharos is a colt with a most excellent record ; not a wonder- 
ful record, but still one that gave him an undeniable chance 
with 8st. 7lb. After all, he was a good second to Papyrus for 
the Derby and, well, his trainer agreed before the race that, 
so to say, he would certainly take off his hat to Epinard were 
he to finish in front of Pharos. I imagine he kept his word. 
The trainer of Dumas would not hear of Epinard giving his 
horse close on 3st. It certainly looked a ridiculous possibility, 
since Dumas had been winning several handicaps in succession. 
So here was one that was going to defend our shores, as it were, 
from the audacious invader. Also in the field were last year’s 
winner, Re-echo, not much fancied this time ; Roman Bachelor, 
second the other day to Poisoned Arrow for the Duke of York 
Stakes ; Verdict, said to have been awfully unlucky in that 
same race at Kempton Park and considered certain, in the 
estimation of her usually pessimistic trainer, to at least beat 
Epinard ; and Legality, whose Champion Stakes’ form with 
Ellangowan stood much scrutiny, now accepted as a reformed 
character in the same sense the arch-deceiver Stratford 
was. But never did Stratford deceive quite so successfully as 
this time. 

There were others fancied, like Jarvie, second to Epinard 
at Goodwood, but the trouble with him is that he does not seem 
to be big enough, though he may win a race before the season 
is out, perhaps the Grosvenor Cup at Liverpool this week-end. 
Lighthouse and Zariba, the latter another fancied one from 
France, had supporters, but the three outstanding in places 
where there was speculation were Epinard, Dumas and Pharos, 
Then Verdict was undoubtedly the next best backed and, indeed, 
it can be said now that her success caused a lot of money to change 
hands, so that, notwithstanding the defeat of Epinard, I know 
of some prominent layers who were losers over the race. 

Such was the position before they went to the post. I saw 
it stated in one prominent daily paper that Epinard did not 
appear on the scene until close home, when he was suddenly 
observed to be close under the rails on the Stand side. This, 
of course, is absurd. Epinard went to the front at the start 
and was never caught until 2oyds. from the winning post. And, 
because he had gst. 2lb. on his back and was gradually edged over 
from No. 16 position to the rails’ side, his jockey was blamed 


for losing ground in addition to making too much use of his 
horse. Always the poor beaten jockey that must suffer blame 
when his hot favourite is not good enough in a big test! As 
I read the race, he rode a perfect race on a brilliant horse. It 
was the brilliance of Epinard that enabled his jockey to do what 
he did without taking any undue liberties. He chose the track 
he actually did traverse by premeditated design, knowing it to 
yield the best going. Moreover, there is a growing idea at 
Newmarket that horses drawn on the Stand side are favoured. 
It was not always so. The magnificent wide course was not 
supposed to favour one move than another. 

I need not dwell on the details of the race. In the last 
half furlong there were only two in it. Pharos gave the idea 
that he was unequal to the tremendous pressure of the pace, 
and Dumas was “‘ hanging’ and proving once again that he is 
not a boy’s horse. In the Dip, with only the rising ground to 
traverse, it seemed that Epinard would never yield the half length 
or so advantage he then held over Verdict. The latter was 
being brilliantly ridden by Beary, who maintained wonderful 
patience for a finishing effort the while he saw to it that he was 
within striking distance should his filly be good enough when 
he made the supreme call. He did make it climbing the rising 
ground, and for some strides Verdict could make no impression. 
Epinard held on under the weight and the strain in amazing 
fashion. Then in the last zoyds. he began to weaken only a 
little, but it was the little that meant so much. Verdict did no 
more than hang on gamely and with bull dog resolution, but 
she got her way because of the slight cracking in Epinard. 
That was how she came to gain on him inch by inch, so that 
when they were going past the judge she was a neck to the good. 
And the most dramatic Cambridgeshire on record had _ been 
won for Lord Coventry. 

All honour, of course, to Epinard for what he accomplished. 
We must concede that he is the best three year old in the world. 
He gave glb. to Pharos and a beating of from 8lb. to rolb. That 
is a lot for one high-class colt to give to another. The trainer 
of Dumas looked like a man that had been most abruptly and 
rather rudely disillusioned. He had to join with others in 
much figurative hat-raising to Epinard. Verdict won because 
she was the better with 18lb. in her favour. She was also 
perfectly trained by William Waugh, considering that he had 
to prepare her to win a handicap in the spring at Birmingham 
under rost. and then to try to win the Gold Vase at Ascot over 
two miles. She was an unlucky loser on that occasion, but 
later she did not appear to stay the mile and a half of the Princess 
of Wales’ Stakes at Newmarket on the July course. Considering 
the strenuous year she has been subjected to, Lord Coventry 
is no doubt more than grateful to her and the training and riding 
of her that after all she had been capable of winning this very 
thrilling Cambridgeshire. 

With his three year olds the Aga Khan is going to play from 
a wonderfully strong hand next year. Mumtaz Mahal, now that 
she has been beaten, is not so often referred to as the ‘‘ wonder 
filly ’’; but after all, it is with colts rather than fillies that an 
owner must be most hopeful. Cos did big things for the Aga Khan 
as a two year old, but her light has been much dimmed as a three 
year old. So in 1924 there will be chief expectations of the colts 
Diophon and Salmon Trout. The one is the winner of the 
Middle Park Plate and other races; the other was the winner 
last week of the Dewhurst Plate. I have no doubt that Diophon 
at the present time is much the better of the two. Maybe | 
do not exaggerate when I say that he would give rolb. and a 
beating to his stable companion, but it may be otherwise next 
year. Diophon is not bred to be a stayer, and he has not finished 
some of his races as if he quite relished racing. Yet he has 
won them in high-class company and in good style. He was 
doing so when Salmon Trout was not trained; indeed, this 
son of The Tetrarch and Salamandra was unknown until the 
autumn. Then he made a first appearance to win the Prender- 
gast Stakes at Newmarket. He may not have had much to 
beat him, but good judges of make and shape admired him and 
said that he had all the makings of a high-class one, while that 
first experience would do much in the matter of education. 
How much, we saw for ourselves when he polished off the much 
fancied Manton colt, Hurstwood, in the colours of Mr. Somerville 
Tattersall for the Dewhurst Plate last week. Salmon Trout 
was not as good a favourite as Hurstwood and, though they were 
first and second respectively, it was the second choice that won 
in convincing fashion and so did much to improve on first 
impressions. 

His dam belonged to Mr. L. Neumann and was in foal to 
The Tetrarch, actually carrying the colt we know now as Salmon 


Trout when at Newmarket December Sales she was sold for 


16,000 guineas. It was a fabulous price and also a record price 
for a brood mare, which may not be equalled for many a year. 
Lord Furness was the buyer, and for some reason he 
sent the produce up for sale last year at Doncaster yearling 
sales. The Hon. George Lambton, buying as usual for 
the Aga Khan, bought Salmon Trout for something over 
3,000 guineas. PHILIPPOS. 
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SHOOTING NOTES 


By Max BAKER. 


THE VICKERS GUN. 


HAT a firm such as Vickers should take up the manu- 

facture of shot guns is but an easy step from their previous 

enterprise in the making of what are technically known 

as “‘ tubes,’’ these being the spinster state of a pair of 

barrels. Whitworth barrels have for generations been 
uccepted as the last word in flawless metal, hence it is but in 
accordance with Biblical precept that another maker of war 
material should turn in peace time to the production of goods 
of the utility order. The firm make a point of the fact that their 
gun is hand-made, and a certain amount of discussion has arisen 
as to the comparative merits of this and its prototype made with 
machinery. Without entering into the question in any detail, 
I may lay down that all guns owe, of necessity, a large part of 
their construction to machinery of one sort and another, but that 
any article may be described as hand-made—even the Webley 
revolver—when the final fitting is done with the file. A machine- 
made article, by contrast, is one where tools give so large a 
proportion of the final form that the product is more or less 
stereotyped—in a word, stands or falls by the efficiency of the 
first design and, of course, the precision with which it is repeated. 
The Vickers gun is, therefore, put forward as a flexible design--- 
that is, something which may be improved from time to time 
without the necessity to scrap costly “‘ tools and fixtures,”’ this, 
again, being a technical phrase which distinguishes between the 
machinery which is common to all production and the fittings 
which are special to the job. These preliminary remarks are 
necessary in order to “ place’”’ this sample of the gunmaking 
art. While ranking as an adopted design, it is not fixed with 
the rigidity, for instance, of a typewriter or a Vickers sewing 
machine, 





DISCUSSION OF DETAILS. 


The first examination which I always apply tc any sample 
of gun that comes into my hands is to weigh it, hence the follow- 
ing analysis of its component parts is presented right away : 


Weight of Barrels at 30 inches long... 6 3 1b. 3.9 02. 

‘5 », Stock and Action .. on = 3 1b. 4.0 02. 

* », Fore-end Bh “s a a - 2. OS: 
Total ae a3 ie i a 6 lb. 15 02. 


Being an ounce short of 7lb., the gun is at once marked 
out as of the solid, substantial type, evidently planned for hard 
use such as colonial conditions would involve. Its recoil would 
be moderate in presence of the heaviest charges. As the illus- 
tration shows, its action is of the side-lock pattern, the simpler 
Anson and Deeley design having been set aside in favour of the 
system of construction which is adopted in the case of nearly 
all best guns. As the separate view of the lock will disclose, 
the interior mechanism is not conventional in all its aspects, 
for in place of the ordinary flat spring one of the spiral form is 
employed. Some 
decades ago one 
of our celebrated 
gunmakers did 
the same thing, 
but abandoned 
the practice in 
deference to a 
critic who lodged 
the objection 
that a penny 
main-spring in 
a best sporting 





THE LOCK WORK. 





GENERAL VIEW OF THE ACTION. 


gun was incongrucus. This burked the more serious issue as to 
whether the world’s standard pattern of spring is unsuitable for gun 
work. All military rifle firing pins receive their energy from a spiral 
spring, and so do most of the automatic pistols ; but if it be ob- 
jected that in these the percussion member is a rod, the reply must 
be that several of the most efficient American repeating rifles are 
discharged by hammers which receive their energy from spiral 
mainsprings. The fundamental aspect of the mechanical problem 
involved is that the quick hammer fall, which is essential in 
sporting firearms, can only be given by a very powerful spring 
acting near the hammer pivot. Thus, even if the spring is 
sluggish in its rate of expansion, as all springs are, the motion 
is multiplied by the greater distance of the hammer face from 
centre. There is no question in this gun of experiments by a 
’prentice hand, for I understand that my namesake in Birming- 
ham, who is one of the most practical gunmakers of the day, is 
responsible for the design. The gun is an ejector, and powerful 
at that, so, all told, it makes a serious appeal to the sportsman. 
By way of trial I gave it a thoroughly hard turn at clay birds 
thrown from shooting school towers, each spell of work being 
continued till the barrels were too hot to hold. It functioned 
perfectly, but I should like to offer the suggestion that for home 
shooting conditions the barrels might with advantage be made 
about 4 0z. lighter, the modification being one that could easily 
be adopted in future production. 


A SHOOTING TEST AT THE PLATE. 


The shooting qualities of any gun that comes into my hands 
for review are always a matter of special interest: in this case 
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THE CYLINDER BARREL AT 20YDS. THE CHOKE AT 40YDS. 
especially so, because on measuring the barrels internally I came 
to the conclusion that the full-choke left would prove itself 
a “cock bird’ in the matter of extra close pattern. How far my 
anticipations were justified can be seen from the middle column 
of the table of pellets in the 30in. circle given below : 


Right at 30yds. 172 (photo.) 


Right at 40yds. 112 Left at 40yds. 210 
137 197 183 
1I5 194 186 
118 195 (photo.) 173 
157 185 170 
Average 120 = 42 % 196 = 68 % 177 62 % 


Nobody could possibly ask for a nicer series of results as they 
appeared on the target, the samples illustrated being normal 
representations of the average performance. A full choke giving 
7o per cent. patterns—that is, an average of 200 pellets out of 
the total of 287 or 289, which represent the standard load of 
No. 6—is the aim of all gun borers, but very difficult to attain. 
Here we are but four pellets short, coupled with a degree of regu- 
larity which is meritorious. The true cylinder right, which many 
gunmakers affirm to be the most difficult of all borings to make 
do well, is here a model of perfection, so much so, in fact, that 
I extended the trial by firing five rounds from the right barrel 
at 30yds., getting a wonderfully consistent series of patterns 
both in count and general appearance. That illustrated was 
improved upon in the course of subsequent rounds, but was so 
good that I did not trouble to expose a fresh plate. The informa- 
tion should be valuable to sportsmen, for it shows that the true 
cylinder shoots very nearly as closely at 30yds. as the full choke 
does at g4oyds. Guns destined for use under the wilder conditions 
of sport should always be bored, as this one is, right cylinder 
and left full choke, the shooter learning to pull instinctively the 
trigger which delivers the more suitable spread of charge for the 
chance presented. Whether the fact that I used Purdey cartridges 
in these tests in any wise assisted the results is not for me to 
say, but I did satisfy myself beforehand that they were perfectly 
loaded and gave the full measure of penetration. This gun is 
being marketed at £25, and, therefore, appeals to the very 
numerous body of sportsmen who want a hammerless ejector 
of neat, well finished appearance at a price which represents a 
substantial reduction even on second-hand examples of best guns. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


LADYE PLACE SOLD 


ETWEEN Henley and Marlow, at 
Hurley-on-Thames, the river skirts, 
for between 2ooyds. and 300yds., the 
grounds of Ladye Place. When that 
renowned sailor, Lovelace, broke up 
one of his ships at Portsmouth, he 
removed the timber to Ladye Place, and utilised 
it in building a house for himself there. That 
house was demolished in the year 1837, and 
the materials were sold by auction for £1,500. 
Some of the timber was stored in an old tithe- 
barn on the estate, and it lay there until the 
existing residence was built in 1910. All of 
it was then worked into the new house, and is 
notably evident in the pillars of the dining- 
room, most of the mantelpieces and some of the 
furniture. ‘The stabling is built out of the 
remains of the Benedictine monastery which 
Geoffrey de Mandeville established in 1086. 

The property was transferred to the Love- 
lace family at the Reformation. They were 
known as the Lovelaces of Hurley, and one, 
who became Governor of New York, died in 
1709. Later occupiers included Dukes of 
Marlborough, Viscount Ashbrook, and the 
Kempenfeldts, first the Admiral who went 
down with the Royal George, and then his 
brother. In the crypt, the conspiracy to bring 
about the introduction of William of Orange 
into this country was carried on. The old 
vaulted crypt, the columbarium and_ the 
refectory have withstood the ravages of time 
fairly well, and the tithe-barn is an interesting 
survival. The original Ladye Place, built 
about the year 1600, was a curious labyrinth 
of passages that led nowhere, but rich in 
paintings, panellings and carvings. Visitors 
to the old house included the Prince of Orange, 
George III and Queen Charlotte. Ladye Place 
has just been sold by Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley. 

A very interesting and alluring little pamphlet 
about Riviera residences to be sold or let by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, was recently 
mentioned in these columns. We hear that 
the firm, in conjunction with Aldous British 
Agency, has already let, for the season 1923-24, 
the following : Chateau d’Eze; Villa Egerton, 
Villa Kairo and Villa Mikaela, in Roquebrune ; 
Villa l’Aquedale, in Cannes ; and Villa Emma, 
at Monte Carlo ; and the Villa Cecilia Regina. 

The last October transaction under the 
hammer at Hanover Square was the sale by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, for £6,750, 
of the residential and sporting holding of 
740 acres, known as Ingleston, near Castle 
Douglas, Kirkcudbrightshire. 

Lieutenant-Colonel E. F. Lowthorpe- 
Lutwidge has requested Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley to sell Holmbrook Hall, his 
eighteenth century house, near Drigg station 
on the Furness line, with 360 acres. The river 
Irt, intersecting the estate for a mile or two, 
affords good salmon and sea trout fishing, the 
golf links at Seascale and the seashore are only 
two miles or so from the property. The auction 
will be at Whitehaven on Wednesday, December 
12th. 

Willersley Castle, near Matlock, built in 
1788 by Sir Richard Arkwright, is to be let 
furnished or otherwise. The stone structure 
faces southwards, overlooking the Derwent, 
in which there is a long beat of dry-fly fishing. 
Original Adam mantelpieces and other fine 
features are found in the house, which also 
contains a very valuable collection of Chippen- 
dale furniture, and some noteworthy pictures. 
A view of the castle appeared in the Supplement 
to CounTrY LiFe last week (page v.). 


ORME SQUARE TO BE MAINTAINED. 
RME SQUARE, on the north side of 
Kensington Gardens, just off what was 
originally the old Oxford Road, is to remain 
in its present state. The Square was formerly 
part of the old Kensington gravel pits, and 
was bought by Edward Orme, a noted print 
seller of Bond Street, over 100 years ago, and 
the houses were built by him. Messrs. George 
Trollope and Sons have sold the major portion 
of these properties to the respective tenants, 
on the condition that the existing character- 
istics of the residences are to be retained. The 
remaining freeholds will shortly be offered to 
the public under similar conditions. Many 
of the residences have been in the past, and 
are now, occupied by prominent people. Sir 
Rowland Hill lived at No. 1, which is now the 


residence of Lady Garvagh; No. 2 was, at 
one time, the French Embassy, afterwards 


occupied by Sir F. Leighton, P.R.A., in his 
early days. Mr. J. L. Toole lived at No. 4, 
and the older music lovers will remember 
Mr. Dannreuther’s concerts at No. 12, now the 
residence of Mr. Melton Fisher, A.R.A. 
Stories are told, most of which are mythical, 
relating to the eagle at the south end of the 
Square, which is said to have been presented 
by Czar Peter the Great—who is supposed to 
have resided there—after it had been picked up 
on the field of Waterloo. 


HALLINGBURY ‘“ BREAK-UP.” 


"THE realisation of the few remaining lots of 

the Hallingbury estate, near Bishop’s 
Stortford, is steadily going on through the agency 
of Messrs. Daniel Smith, Oakley and Garrard 
and Messrs. H. and R. L. Cobb, whose partner, 
Mr. Herbert Mansfield Cobb, conducted the 
auction at which, as announced in COUNTRY 
Lire last week, Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. 
bought the historic home of the Houblon 
family—famed, among other things, through 
their having been praised in Pepy’s Diary. !t 
now transpires that the price paid for the man- 
sion, park and Hatfield Forest was £35,000. 
Hallingbury Place was the subject of illustrated 
special articles in CouNtry LIFE on September 
19th, 1914 (page 390) ; and October 4th, 1919 
(page 440). The house and grounds were let on 
lease to the late Mr. W. Lockett Agnew, whose 
wife did much to improve the gardens and 
grounds, which are of exceptional charm. In 
accordance with the owner’s express instructions 
negotiations had taken place with the occupiers 
of the farms, with the result that the tenants had 
purchased Forest Hall Farm, 198 acres ; 
Woodside Green Farm, 217 acres; Howe 
Green Farm, 111 acres, and two small holdings 
—all properties likely to command keen com- 
petition in the open market. The remainder 
was offered for sale in lots, and was all sold, 
with the exception of Hal) Farm of 173 acres ; 
Harps Farm, 446 acres; Wallbury Farm, 189 
acres, and seven lots consisting of cottages. 
Harps Farm has since been sold. The total, 
including the private sales, amounted to nearly 
£70,000. There was a packed room, the sale 
proceeding throughout in a very amicable spirit. 

The Grove, Watford, for two centuries 
or so the seat of the Earls of Clarendon, has 
been let for a long period and the lessees are 
now establishing the Watford Farm and Garden 
School there. They have the whole estate— 
370 acres—and are teaching all branches of 
dairy farming, pig and poultry farming, horti- 
culture. biology, botany, chemistry, entomology 
and bee keeping. There are model cowsheds, 
and a herd of dairy Shorthorns, to be kept 
on scientific lines, also a herd of Middle 
White pigs, a kennel of Cocker spaniels, 
and (in a few days), a kennel of Kerry 
blues will be added. The horticultural side 
is developed for pleasure and profit. The 
commercial training includes packing and send- 
ing produce to Covent Garden. There is also a 
riding school, and it is hoped to lay out a polo 
pitch and small golf course in the park. 





EXECUTORS’ SALES OF HOUSES. 


"THE trustees of the late Sir William Blake 

Richmond, K.C.B., R.A., have disposed 
of Beavor Lodge, Hammersmith, his residence 
and grounds of over an acre near the Thames 
at Ravenscourt Park. The sale has been 
arranged by Mr. J. Crawfurd Platt within a few 
days of the auction. Beavor Lodge was in the 
occupation of successive Vicars of Hammersmith 
until the late Sir William Richmond bought it. 
He formed an elaborate studio 4oft. by 26ft. 
in the house, and built an extra one 3oft. by 
18ft. in the grounds. During his tenure of 
Beavor Lodge it was visited by members of the 
Royal Family, and Mr. Gladstone was often 
a guest. 

The executors of the late Sir William 
Edward Davidson, K.C.M.G., are selling his 
Willett-built house in Lower Sloane Street, 
close to Sloane Square station. It has a sixty- 
two years’ lease at a ground rent of only £40 
a year. Messrs. Wm. Willett, Limited, will 
offer vacant possession at their Sloane Square 
auction room on Thursday, November 15th, 
when another modern house, in Beckenham, is 
also to be sold. 

The Kensington Palace Gardens mansion 
of the late Mr. W. H. Allhusen, overlooking 
the Gardens and adjoining the Palace grounds, 








is in the market for private sale, through the 
agency of Messrs. Chesterton and Sons, in 
conjunction with Messrs. Hampton and Sons 
It is splendidly adapted for entertaining on a 
great scale, having a fine suite of reception 
rooms, a spacious centra! hall and a winter 
garden. The grounds are ample and secluded, 
and there are stabling and garages well away 
from the house. Messrs. Hampton and Sons 
have presented the Wimbledon Borough Council 
with land for the improvement of the thorough- 
fare near the firm’s new offices on the Common. 

Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley have 
effected a sale by private treaty of the Grand 
Hotel, Harrogate, which was offered by them 
by auction in July last and withdrawn after 
£94,000 had been bid. The modern furniture 
and equipment of the hotel, which has some 
216 bedrooms, with corresponding public 
rooms, are included in the contract. 


CONSIDERATION FOR TENANTSsS. 
ME: E. T. TYRWHITT DRAKE has 
3 directed Messrs. George Trollope and 
Sons to give the tenants the first option of 
acquiring their holdings on his 3,000 acre Croft 
estate, near Skegness. It is some of the richest 
corn and potato growing land in the country, 
and has a building value in parts, and Seacroft 
golf links are included in the sale. An auction 
may follow the private treaty with the tenants 
and others. 

Admiral Sir Randolph F. O. Foote, 
K.C.B., has, through Messrs. Match and Co., 
effected the sale of his house in Acacia Road, 
St. John’s Wood. 

Burton Grange, Cheshunt, which was 
withdrawn at auction at £7,000, has been 
privately sold, by Messrs. Whatley, Hill and 
Co. The property is noted for its timber, 
having a magnificent cedar on the lawn, and, 
in the parkland, specimen ash, oak, elm, 
hornbeam and other trees. There is a fair 
presumption that a house of some importance 
has stood on the site of the present one for 
centuries. The model farm is specially adapted 
for dairying on the most progressive principles, 
and the accommodation for other livestock is 
all of an approved type. 

Part of Old Wylye Down Manor and 
Roman camp have been sold by Messrs. Ellis 
and Sons, whose sales include No. 1A, Queen’s 
Gate, which contains panelling formerly in the 
old Law Courts and the old parish church of 
Dartford. ‘The Manchester and Dover Street 
firm has also sold Mimbridge Nursery, Chob- 
ham. Messrs. Goddard and Smith obtained 
£1,000 for a Buckinghamshire bungalow, The 
Pines, Hazlemere, near High Wycombe, with 
garage and between 2 acres and 3 acres. 

Captain C. D. Leyland’s sale of the 
Kidlandlee estate in the northern part of 
Northumberland, approximately 11,800 acres, 
is appointed for Saturday, November 24th, at 
Berwick-on-Tweed, by Messrs. John D. Wood 
and Co. Comprised in the sale will be Kid- 
landlee House, which stands 1,260ft. above sea 
level, in the heart of the Cheviots, commanding 
eight headlands and the lovely valleys of the 
Alwin and the Coquet. The larger farms 
range from 500 acres to nearly 4,000 acres, and 
at present they carry a large head of Cheviot and 
black-faced sheep. The estate is sixteen miles 
from Rothbury. Taxal Lodge, six miles from 
Buxton, with enough land to afford a mile of 
exclusive trout fishing in the river Goyt, is to 
come under the hammer of Messrs. John D. 
Wood and Co. at Whaley Bridge on November 
14th. Adjoining the estate is a grouse moor 
of roundly 1,000 acres. 

Messrs. Rawlence and Squarey have sold 
The Red House, a small property at Sherborne, 
since the auction. Rosebarton, Rowledge, 
near Farnham, just over 2 acres having views 
across the ancient Forest of Aliceholt ; and 
Perry Mill Farm, a seventeenth century black- 
and-white house and 30 acres of orcharding, 
at Bradley Green, near Redditch, have changed 
hands through Messrs. Parsons, Clark and 
Bodin. Some £10,000 worth of houses in and 
near West Worthing have been disposed of 
in the last few days by Mr. A. C. Bailey, among 
them various detached properties, including 
Dilkusha, at West Tarring. Croydon and 
Sutton freeholds are in good demand by auction 
and private treaty, sales being notified by 
Messrs. Dixon and Co. in the latter district, and 
by Messrs. Hooker and Rogers around Croy -don, 
including a freehold in Beechwood Road, 
Sanderstead, for £2,290. ARBITER. 
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REGENCY CHAIRS AND SOFAS 


HE furniture and even the decoration of the English 

Regency has its firm adherents, but it is only lately 

that this term has been used to distinguish it from the 

contemporary style of the French Empire. It has 

many advantages for the householder who wishes his 
walls and furniture to accord, for there are many houses built 
during this period before the progressive coarsening of mid- 
nineteenth century taste. 

The French fashion of furniture d’appui, or leaning height, 
had caused the disappearance of tall furniture, and horizontal 
lines are everywhere emphasised; chairs about 1790-1800, 
consequently, are low and wide in proportion, the turned legs 
are sometimes (as in Figs. 1 and 2) splayed outward at the 
foot, and the reeded rings gilt. The arms of armchairs are set 
high in the back uprights, giving a characteristic high-shouldered 
appearance, and the top rail is either a turned lateral baluster 
or a broad shaped rail; in either case the backward curve of the 
rail is a noticeable feature. [Flat surfaces, such as the top and 
seat rail in these japanned chairs, are panelled with gilt lines or 
decorated with gilt classical repeats, such as the key pattern. 
Panels of caning and caned seats usually accompany these 
light painted chairs, and Sheraton writes, in his ‘* Cabinet 
Dictionary,” that after a period of disuse caning had been 
brought “to a state of improvement.”’ The concentric arrange- 
ment of caning round a centre panel and the fineness of the 
mesh characterise this revival. 

The lyre pattern splat (a motif first used by Adam in the 
late eighteenth century for a set of chairs at Osterley) continued 
to be employed in England and France, and a visitor to the home 
of a wealthy gentleman at Philadelphia in 1794 noticed that the 





I.—CANED AND PAINTED ARMCHAIR. 


‘ 


drawing-room chairs from the firm of Seddon were “‘ of the newest 
taste, the back in the form of a lyre.’’ Lattice or trellis filling 
of Roman type, with turned pater at the intersections, appears 
in a set of chairs at Trinity House, Tower Hill, dating from 
1798, and, according to the description of Sir John Soane’s 
museum, the pair of trellis back armchairs are of Sheraton’s 
design. The novel shaping of chairs in the first years of the 
nineteenth century, when the forward curve of the front leg 
becomes a characteristic feature, suggested the advisability of 
illustrating them both in front view and the profile, as is the 
practice of George Smith, upholder to the Prince of Wales. 

The light framed chair with lion-headed terminals which is 
illustrated by Hope in his ‘“‘ Household Furniture,’ and also by 
George Smith, was intended as an “ ornamental and extra seat 
in elegant drawing-rooms.”’ Heavy armchairs were designed for 
reception rooms and libraries, in which they were intended to be 
stationary, while painted chairs with caned seats and the cross- 
framed classic seat were disposed about the room as movables. 
The illustrated painted chairs (Figs. 1 and 2), which are essen- 
tially graceful and portable, date from the last decade of the 
eighteenth century. In Fig. 2 the filling between the turned top 
rail and crossbar contains a painted figure of Diana in classic 
dress, a survival of the more fanciful decoration of the late 
eighteenth century, but the remaining details, such as the triple 
beads on the legs, the crossbar, and centre of the top rail are 
gilt. In Fig. 1 the caning centres round a lion mask and the 
arm supports are lion paws, for, as Sheraton writes in his ‘“‘ Cabinet 
Dictionary,” French chairs ‘ follow the antique taste and intro- 
duce into their legs and arms various heads of animals.’’ Con- 
versation chairs, in which the sitter had the back of the chair 





2.—PAINTED BEECH ARMCHAIR, 
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3.—-GRECIAN SOFA. 


between his legs, were made, according to Sheraton, for the library 
and drawing-room. ‘“‘ The parties who converse with each 
other,” he adds, “sit with their legs across the seat and 
rest their arms on the top rail, which for this purpose is made 
about three inches wide.’”’ A very comfortable chair is the 
chariot or tub chair, in which the low back is completely 
rounded. 

It is a mistake to suppose that a Regency sitting-room was 
sombre in colour. In 1806, an American manufacturer assures 
his public that he has “ elegant white, coquelicot, green and 
gilt drawing room chairs’ for sale, and in stripping the dark 
modern paint from a Regency chair, the earlier colour disclosed 
is often a bright one. Even when black furniture was used, 
this was relieved with gilt ornament or mouldings, and the 
hangings were often of bright and definite colours, as we may see 
by contemporary records. The Greek and Roman bed or couch, 
used for reclining at meals as well as for sleeping, was such a 
familiar detail in reliefs and vase paintings that it dominated 
the furniture design of the Regency and of the contemporary 
French Empire. When Madame Recamier was painted by David, 
the couch on which she is shown reclining is an archeological 
reconstruction of a classic type, resting on supports consisting 
of many-membered turnings; but, in most examples, the legs 
were either short and top-shaped, or of “‘sabre’’ curve. The 
table with two extending flaps and drawers at either end, which 
accompanied the sofa, was used by the London elegants of the 
Regency when reclining at full length at breakfast. Drawing 





room sofas were often gilt in burnished and matt gold, while 
‘for furniture of less splendour ”’ the frames would be of rosewood 
or mahogany, with brass paw feet. Of the sofa or chaisé 
longue one end was usually scrolled and fitted with a cylindrical 
tasselled bolster. The framework in finer examples is enriched 
with metal appliqués, or with gilt or bronzed carving (Figs. 3 
and 4). In the drawing-room illustrated and described by George 
Smith, classic precedent suggested a centre table, round which 
are placed four chaises longues and at each angle a candelabra 
to support candles or lamps. In modest households, however, 
its use by the younger members of the family was resented by 
their elders, and Mrs. Norris, in Jane Austen’s ‘‘ Mansfield Park,”’ 
complains that it is ‘‘a shocking trick for a young person to be 
always lolling on a sofa.’”’ There would often be but one in the 
house; and in less luxurious households, to lie down, or even to 
lean back was a luxury permitted only to old persons and 
invalids. “‘It was said of a nobleman, a personal friend of 
George III, and a model gentleman of his day, that he would 
have made the tour of Europe without ever touching the back 
of his travelling carriage,’’ and such a stiff-necked generation 
would have also despised the support of a chair-back or the 
comfort of a sofa. Sofas are instanced by Cobbett among the 
innovations that accompanied the increased wealth of the 
tenant farmer, who was able to afford a fox-hunting horse and 
polished boots, as well as a house ‘crammed up with sofas, 
pianos, and all sorts of fooleries.”’ 


The illustrations are from furniture the property of Messrs. Lenygon. 





4.—SCROLL-ENDED SETTEE OF CLASSIC TYPE. 
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